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A young nation struggles to maintain order 


Burmas Six 


Civil Wars 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 

1 pees MAY BE cross with Burma for having 

raised the issue of the Chinese Nationalists operat- 

ing on its eastern border before the UN General As- 

sembly—thereby embarrassing the United States. Coming 

so soon after President Eisenhower’s de-neutralization of 

Formosa, the Burmese complaint no doubt provided 

grist for Communist propaganda mills. But an impartial 

study of the problem will, I believe, show the unavoid- 
ability of the Burmese action. 

The Burmese are unhappy that the UN’s response to 
its complaint has been lukewarm and, especially, that 
America has not exerted itself to remove General Li Mi’s 
irregulars from Burma. This is unfortunate, for Burma 
is as much a bulwark against Communist expansionism 
in South Asia as India or Thailand. Moreover, Burma is 
also fighting Communism on an ideological plane and 
may, if allowed free and full development, counteract 
the appeal of Mao Tse-tung’s China for Asia’s peasantry. 

Unlike India, Burma’s basic problem is maintenance 
of law and order. Economic issues pale into insignificance 
before the formidable and urgent task of attacking the 
forces of insecurity and chaos rampant in Burma, and of 
consolidating the country. Of all the countries of South- 
east Asia, Burma has about the lowest population density, 
with only 80 people per square mile (as against 231 in 
China and 241 in India). Burma is the only nation in 
Asia whose population growth is matched by increased 
food production. The population, according to the 1941 
census, was 16.8 million, double that of 1890; in the 
same period, recorded acreage in rice paddies alone 
(rice is the staple diet) rose from 5.7 million to more 
than 12 million. Naturally, therefore, there is neither a 
food shortage nor the consequent expenditure of foreign 
exchange on grain imports. The comfortable economic 
position is reflected in foreign-exchange assets, which, 
during the nine months ending September 1952, rose 10 
million rupees to a total of Rs. 94 million. (The Burmese 
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Map shows areas held by three rebel groups and Li Mi. Not 
shown: guerrilla area of Red Flag Communists, White Band PV0s. 


rupee is on a par with the Indian rupee, valued at 21 
cents. ) 

Rice exports, which suffered during the war, are again 
swelling the national treasury. The State Agricultural 
Marketing Board, which handles the nationalized export 
trade in rice, contributed Rs. 16 million to the general 
revenues during 1951-52. This year, the figure is ex 
pected to be about Rs. 25 million. While other Asian 
countries grapple with inflation, the Burmese economy 
is deflationary. Cash deposits are piling up and today 
touch the Rs. 50 million mark. 

In addition, Burma is receiving a sizable amount of 
Point Four aid; Technical Cooperation Administration 
projects are slated to pump, in goods and services. Rs. 
15 million into the economy of the country, whose at- 
nual expenditure is no more than Rs. 50 million. Un- 
fortunately, however, the prevailing atmosphere of 
insecurity prevents both the Burmese Government and 
the foreign-assistance agencies from carrying out their 
development programs. This is the crux of Burma’ 
problem, and the activities of the Nationalist troops 00 
Burmese soil only worsen the security position. 

Not a week passes without a bridge, power station oF 
water pipeline being blown up, or a road or a railway 
mined, by one or another of the different insurgent 
forces. Even Rangoon is not immune: The capital’ 
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water-supply system has been repeatedly sabotaged. The 
Burmese Army is still fighting what are called the 
“multi-colored” insurgents—the White Flag and Red 
Flag Communists, the White Band PVOs (also called 
Green Flag Communists), the Karens, the Mons and 
the Mujahid bandits in the west—not to mention the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

Of these, the White Flag Communists—who have been 
receiving aid from Communist China—are potentially 
the biggest threat. This was the group which set fire 
to polling booths during the last general election. About 
six months ago, the White and Red Flag Communists 
and the White Band PVOs forged a united front, re- 
divided their future “spheres of influence,” set up joint 
commands and resolved to launch a fresh attack on the 
Government this April. So far, it has not materialized, 
but the threat remains. 

The differences amceng the various shades of rebels 
resulted in their defeat by Government forces in the 
closing months of 1949. At that time, the Government 
treoccupied most of the big towns, re-established lines 
of communication and retrieved what had been a very 
gloomy situation. It was only then that the 900-mile- 
long inland water route along the Irrawaddy was re- 
opened for traffic, and that trains began to run (in the 
daytime) between Rangoon and Moulmein via Pegu. 
A concerted attack by the three factions, whenever it 
materializes, will therefore be a serious matter. 

It is true, of course, that the insurgents did lose 
strength during the months of their mutual rivalry. 
Early last year, the Army attacked the White Flag Com- 
munists in their triangular nest (an area of about 150 
square miles in the famous “rice bowl” of Central 
Burma) and smashed up their headquarters. Simultane- 
ously, the Government launched an offensive against the 
White Band PVOs in the Pynmana area, captured their 
vital equipment and drove them across the Irrawaddy. The 
Red Flag Communists, who at one time numbered about 
2,500, are today reduced to about a thousand, scattered 
all over the delta area in small groups, and mainly en- 
gaged in political banditry. Nevertheless, the guerrillas 
of the various groups tie down the Army all through the 
disturbed area. The guerrillas, principally White Flag 
Communists, specialize in hit-and-run actions, and, un- 
less public opinion can be mobilized for effective pre- 
Ventive measures, they cannot be eliminated. Efforts are 
being made to build up a volunteer defense organization, 
especially in rural areas, to meet the rebels’ sporadic 
attacks. 

The Mujahid bandits are active in the west, along the 
Burma-Pakistan border; they suddenly emerge from 
their mountain hideouts and chop people’s noses off. A 
perpetual threat is Kassim, a bandit leader of the Arakans 
tegion, who leads 2,000 fanatical followers equipped 
with rifles and Sten guns picked up from ammunition 
dumps abandoned during the war. The unlettered son 
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of a fisherman, Kassim emerged from the war as the | 
self-ordained champion of the Moslem tribes of the area 
and established control over a 300-square-mile territory 
around Maungdaw. But success went to his head, and 
what started as a crusade against the Buddhists de- 
veloped into wholesale terrorization of the people irre- 
spective of faith. 

Last December, the Government deployed a battalion 
of troops to clear the Arakans of the Mujahid bandits. 
The successful military action was followed by a joint 
tour of the area by the Burmese Ambassador to Karachi 
and the Pakistani Ambassador in Rangoon (both, in- 
cidentally, Moslems). The twin purposes of the tour— 
namely, to build up the shattered morale of the inhabi- 
tants and to wean away any Moslem support the 
Mujahids might still have—were effectively served. But 
it is believed that the Mujahids are, even now, receiving 
shelter and arms from influential individuals in East 
Pakistan, who profited by the sale of superior-quality 
Burma rice which the bandits smuggled across the border. 

Then there is the Karen problem, which cannot be 
solved by military means alone. The well-knit Karen 
National Defense Organization has no economic or so- 
cial pretensions, though it does not hesitate to make 
common cause with the Communists in embarrassing the 
Government. The Karens control the whole of the Salween 
district, where they have run a “parallel government” 
for the last four years—financed by “protection money” 
levied on the inhabitants and by the profit from smug- 
gling opium and wolfram. 

The Burmese Government has been conducting mili- 
tary operations against the bandit gangs and, at the 
same time, attempting to isolate the Karen leaders from 
the Karen public. Parliament is considering a bill to 
establish an autonomous Karen State within the Union 
of Burma. A separate Ministry of Karen Affairs has 
been set up; until recently, its head was Mrs. Ba Maung 
Chain, the talented daughter of a popular Karen leader, 
herself a member of Parliament from the delta area. 
When the new Karen State is formed, the present Min- 
istry of Karen Affairs will be enlarged to assume con- 
trol of all the Karen areas, including those still to be 
liberated from the rebels. Burmese Prime Minister U Nu 
believes the Karen agitation has lost public support; the 
chances of its total eclipse upon the formation of the new 
state are considered bright. 

Finally, then, there are the Chinese Nationalists, whose 
activities have grown from mere pin-pricks into a ser- 
ious threat to Burma’s territorial integrity. According 
to a summary of Burmese UN delegate Myint Thein, 
there were only about 1,500 Nationalist troops on 
Burmese soil in 1950, and their activities were confined 
to a part of Kengtung State—adjacent to Yunnan Prov- 
ince in Red China. By April 1951, there were 4,000 Na- 
tionalists and they had spread into Wa and Kokang 
States. During 1952, they crossed the Salween River, on 
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whose eastern bank they had hitherto been concentrated. 
There are now 12,000 Chinese operating throughout the 
whole eastern portion of Burma (including territory west 
of the Salween from the Bhamo area in the north right 
down to the Moulmein region in the south and Kayah 
State in the west). 

Along with this expansion in territory and numbers, 
General Li Mi’s forces began interfering in Burma’s 
internal affairs. By the middle of 1952, no less than a 
thousand Nationalist troops were fighting side by side 
with the Karens. There is also evidence that the Nation- 
alists tried to spread disaffection against the Burmese 
Government in the troublous Shan States, planning to 
restore the feudal Shan chiefs (who had abdicated in 
favor of a more democratic setup) to power. Needless 
to say, the Government had to divert troops who were 
fighting the Communists in order to deal with the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

The very fact of Nationalist expansion during the 
last two years shows that the Government of Burma 
never really tried to liquidate Li Mi’s forces or drive 
them out of the country. Burmese Army units merely 
harassed them and confined them to Kengtung State. 
But the presence of the Nationalists, in addition to 
causing hardships to the residents of the eastern prov- 
inces, has embarrassed the Government vis-d-vis the 
Communists both at home and abroad. Burma cannot 
be stringent toward Burmese Communists while it toler- 
ates marauding foreign troops. Nor can it dismiss the 
possibility that Nationalist activities might provide 
Peking with a pretext for overrunning sections of Burma. 

In this connection, let me cite an interesting incident. 
Red China’s Ambassador to Rangoon boycotted the 
Burmese Independence Day celebrations last January 
on the specious plea that Nationalist Chinese residents 
in Burma were participating in them. (The real reason, 
of course, was the Asian Socialist Conference taking 
place in Rangoon, and the possibility that the Red 
Chinese would have to rub elbows at the celebrations 
with democratic Socialists and Yugoslav Communists.) 
When asked about the Chinese boycott, U Nu pleaded 
ignorance of the Communist charges and said that the 
Chinese Ambassador did not attend the function because 
he was away in Peking. No other country would have 
taken such insolence on the part of another government 
so lightly. 

Notwithstanding its unsatisfactory security position, 
Burma has made some progress on the domestic front. A 
bold and sustained effort is being made to build up a 
welfare state, and, although direct comparison is not 
strictly warranted, Burma has made more progress in 
this direction than India. Forests, airways and water- 
ways, including the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, have 
been nationalized at a cost of Rs. 12 million. 

Education is free at all stages in Burma, and 40 per 
cent of the population is literate—as compared to 17 per 





cent in India. A series of progressive labor laws has 
been enacted and the blueprints for nationalization of 
land have been prepared. Here the Government is re- 
strained by the fear of offending India: Most of the 
landowners are Indian, and the vested interests in India 
are out to have their pound of flesh. 

Of course, Burma has a long way to go before it can 
be called even partially industrialized, and, without in. 
dustrialization, the low living standard of the people can. 
not be improved. But Burma’s dominant Socialist party 
has rejected the Bolshevik way to industrialization— 
starving the people and primitively accumulating capital 
—and is looking for external assistance without strings. 
The Burmese Government’s position on foreign aid is 
the same as that taken by the Asian Socialist Conference: 
that it should be routed through UN agencies and that 
the aid-receiving countries should band together to co- 
ordinate their development programs. 

To the Western eye, India looks backward. For those 
who go from India to Burma, that country looks even 
more primitive. There are neither gigantic development 
projects nor huge industries to inspire the visitors’ awe. 
The Burmese countryside reflects not only natural beauty 
and potential wealth, but also the extremely hard life the 
people are eking out. Nevertheless, one cannot help be- 
ing impressed by the people’s determination, their will 
to endure and carry on. 

To illustrate this high morale, let me cite one example: 
Water taps in Rangoon are few and far between. From 
early in the morning, people flock all day to the public 
tap on the street to collect water, wash utensils and bathe. 
I asked one of the Rangoon bathers whether it was 
hygienic to bathe so close to the drain and was stunned 
to hear his reply: “This is only temporary. Very soon, 
each house will have a tap of its own, if not more than 
one.” Such optimism among the people is no small trib- 
ute to the young leaders of the country. 

Before the war, Rangoon was said to be the cleanest 
city in the East. All its main thoroughfares were washed 
daily, while the by-lanes were as clean as some of the 
principal streets in New Delhi, the most cared-for of 
India’s cities. Nowadays, even the most essential road 
repairs have gone by default, not to mention streetclean- 
ing. Some of the roads resemble jungle tracks, with 
depressions every few yards. Mosquitoes are plentiful, 
and a mosquito-net is as necessary as a pair of shoes. 
In most streets, garbage is piled high or lies scattered to 
the four winds. Buildings gutted by incendiary bombs 
eight years ago still stand, sheltering hundred of families. 

There is very little building activity, for, I was told, 
very few Burmese have either the resources or the re- 
sourcefulness to build houses and rent them. Foreigners, 
especially Indians, can do it, but are afraid Burma’s 
Socialist Government may dispossess them before they 
realize a return on their investment. Government struc- 
tures are, no doubt, going up, but at a snail’s pace. The 
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DOWNTOWN RANGOON: IT WAS GAYER BEFORE THE WAR 


Secretary of Rangoon Municipality told me that the rea- 
son is simply lack of funds. Routine expenses have more 
than quadrupled, and wages have risen 500 per cent 
since the war. 

Surprisingly enough, opinions differ violently about 
the Government’s attitude toward lawbreakers. Many of 
us from India thought Burma extremely lenient, but 
some of the political opponents of the ruling party (the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League) accuse it of 
“fascist tendencies.” One of the popular English dailies 
of Rangoon wrote, at the time of the Asian Socialist 
Conference, that the Government was curbing its op- 
ponents’ freedom of action and expression. The tone of 
this article was so patently provocative that I asked the 
handsome young Information Secretary whether the Gov- 
etmment proposed to take action against the paper’s 
editor. His reply was significant. First, he said, the fact 
that the newspaper could write so irresponsibly dis- 
proved its contention that the Government curbed free 
expression. Second, he remarked coolly, “We don’t want 
the ranks of our critics, especially of that type, to mul- 
tiply, which will be the case if we penalize any of them.” 

It cannot be denied either that the long arm of the 
law is slack or that the Government is deliberately fol- 
lowing a lenient policy toward lawless elements, perhaps 
with a view to winning them over. Than Tin, leader of 
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the White Flag Communists, has been at large for years; 
so has Thakin Soe, chief of the Red Flag Communists. 
Furthermore, the Burmese Communist party, of which 
the White Flag guerrillas form the military arm, is still 
legal, and a walk around the crowded markets of Ran- 
goon reveals a large quantity of Communist literature 
being sold dirt-cheap. 

Non-political lawbreakers are also treated gently. 
With a view toward encouraging Burmese businessmen, 
the Government reserved 60 per cent of all import and 
export licenses for Burmese citizens, with the rest dis- 
tributed among Indians, Chinese and others. But many 
Burmese obtain licenses in their own names and then 
sell them to non-Burmese for a price. These transactions 
take place in the open market, and yet nobody is booked. 
Likewise with the illegal sale of currency: Indian busi- 
nessmen buy Indian currency above the official rate 
of exchange, circumventing the regulations in force for 
the transfer of money. No sooner is an Indian visitor 
seen on a Rangoon street than he is besieged by pros- 
pective buyers of Indian currency. 

Before the British left the country, Burma’s cities were 
noted for gaiety and sophistication. Now, most of the 
shops in Rangoon close before 5 p.m. At 10, the city 
seems fast asleep. Late shows in the theaters are sparsely 
attended. In contrast to the prewar days, there is prac- 
tically no night life—the few night-clubs still running 
close at midnight and Burmese form a microscopic min- 
ority of the patrons. Even the famous Chinatown seems 
tame now. 

I have noted this aspect of Rangoon not to suggest 
that the people are hungry and haven’t the time or money 
for relaxation. Quite the contrary: The bazaars are full 
of rice and fish, both relatively cheap, and Burmese 
fondness for dress and toiletries is shown by the large 
quantities of American cloth and English and American 
cosmetics sold at the markets. I believe, rather, that the 
average Burmese’s aversion to gaiety of an artificial 
nature is due to a psychological change that came over 
the nation after the brutal postwar assassination of Pre- 
mier Bogyoke Aung San and his associates. The people 
were shocked into a realization of the gravity of their 
situation. 

This event also undoubtedly lent a certain impetus to 
the Government’s attempt to revive religious feeling 
among the people, to find a spiritual base in Buddhism 
for the material life of the people. The ideology of the 
Burmese Socialists is a blend of Marxism and Buddhism 
which may not have a rational basis but will not be in 
vain if it counteracts Stalinism and upholds the virtues 
of a democratic way of life. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Sanctity 
Of Government 


BOHN 


LITTLE MORE than a century 
ago, Charles Dickens pictured 


the American people as crudely criti- 
cal of British kings, nobles and in- 
stitutions. He would have been aston- 
ished could he have read our papers 
or listened to our broadcasts on June 
2. There was a good deal of senti- 
mental silliness about the way in 
which we went overboard. We are 
still at heart good democrats with 
a small “d”—against kings, nobles 
and divine rights, in favor of elec- 
tions and rule by majorities. But this 
sacred service, the Coronation as a 
part of the communion, struck me as 
having a meaning to which citizens 
of democratic countries may well 
give attention. 

When the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury prayed that all those in posi- 
tions of authority deal justly and 
rule righteously, he was speaking for 
practically all the citizens of the 
realm. He was speaking solemnly of 
government as something connected 
with religion. Members of Par- 
liament, judges, even members of 
county councils were thought of as 
responsible to God. The notion—no 
matter in what terms of current faith 
it is interpreted—has possibilities. 

It may be that, when we dethroned 
the King, we did more dethroning 
than we intended. I know too much 
about various monarchs to think 
highly of them. On the average, they 
have been a pretty poor lot. Our 
Presidents make a better showing. 
But there was one advantage in 
having a ruler who, theoretically, got 
his appointment from God. God— 
theoretically, again—created the na- 
tion and had authority to speak for 


it. The choice and consecration of the 
King was tied in with all the associa- 
tions of religion. In the beginning, 
there was only one Church. There- 
fore, the King had authority to rule 
in the name of the entire people. In 
the popular mind, government had a 
sacred sanction. This implication had 
the great advantage of carrying with 
it an imposition of unity. Treason 
would be heresy and infidelity. 

When kings were abolished and 
divine rights disappeared, different 
things happened in different coun- 
tries. In some lands, large classes of 
citizens did the best they could to 
abolish God at the same time. That 
is not what happened in the United 
States. But our founding fathers 
made the Government an exclusively 
laic affair. The President gets his 
appointment, not from God, but from 
the sacred majority of voting citizens. 
It is not far from this fact to the 
implication that there is nothing 
sacred about government. 

And if the passing and enforce- 
ment of laws has about it none of the 
high morality which has always been 
associated with religion, it is easy to 
see what is likely to happen. Every 
little politician who wins an election 
thinks of himself as enjoying a sliver 
of power about which there is no 
unifying magnetism. Every pettifog- 
ging office-holder comes to feel free 
to get what advertising and gain he 
can out of his public place. So the 
Government, the unified Government. 
falls to pieces. 

This is not how Washington. 
Jefferson, Madison and Lincoln en- 
vieaged our public life. They thought 
of service to the country as a sacred 


obligation. They were far from naive, 
They knew about crooks, corruption 
and partisanship. Precisely while 
our Federal establishment was getting 
on its feet, the divine-right govern. 
ment of England was at one of its 
lowest stages. But the American lead. 
ers began with a high sense of serv. 
ice. It never occurred to them that 
public office was just a job or just 
a step on the road to fame or for. 
tune. Presidents and members of 
Congress were there to serve the 
whole country—not some special 
little crowd. Without any king or 
any divine right, they joined in a 
unified service to a united country. 

From many points of view, the 
long ceremony in Westminster Abbey 
was a ridiculous show. The lovely 
girl who was crowned will have little 
to do with the Government of Britain. 
The references to the Empire were, 
to say the least, unrealistic. Winston 
Churchill, who is the center of the 
real Government, took but a modest 
part in the proceedings. 

But the ceremony itself has mean- 
ings which we may ponder with 
profit. Parts of the script, I am told, 
go back to the time of King Harold. 
They embody and symbolize the 
dreams and struggles of more than a 
thousand years. They represent our 
political progenitors as well as those 
who happen now to be citizens of the 
British Commonweath. They speak 
for a united people and embody the 
great idea that government is a sol- 
emn business that should call forth 
our best efforts. 

At the present time, in this coun- 
try, patriotism is kept for political 
campaigns and _ national holidays. 
Unity is notable for its absence. 
Politics is a ladder for self-centered 
climbers. I wonder how many of 
the American millions who listened 
to the goings-on in the old Abbey 
thought for a moment of the sacri- 
fices which have been made down the 
centuries to secure our present lib- 
erties. In the midst of all the stupid- 
ities, is it possible that any of them 
had fleeting visions of greater unity 
and a higher sort of politics? 
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By G. E. R. Gedye 


World Business Meets in Vienna 


The fourteenth Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce, just concluded 


was a powerful answer to last year’s Moscow Economic Conference 


and was a powerful boost to the morale of occupied Austria 


VIENNA 
oe REAL SUCCESS of the just- 
concluded Congress of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce lies 
outside the important technical dis- 
cussions and even the resolutions 
adopted in plenary sessions and 
group meetings. “The Congress of 
Vienna, 1953” was how the Austrian 
press saluted the gathering, because 
for Austria, after seven years of 
Soviet occupation, it was an occasion 
for reaffirmation of kinship with the 
free world. 

The ICC meeting represented for 
Vienna a triumphant re-establishment 
of the city’s reputation, dating from 
the 1814-15 Congress of Vienna fol- 
lowing Napoleon’s banishment to 
Elba, as a center of international 
gatherings. During the past three 
years, Vienna’s reputation has been 
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besmirched by a succession of con- 
ferences of Communist-front organ- 
izations staged here by that nest of in- 
ternational troublemakers, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The 
WFTU—“Wooftoo”—was _ installed 
in the Coburg Palace by the Soviets 
early in 1951. Since then, under the 
protection of Red bayonets, it has 
been exploiting Vienna’s internation- 
al reputation to give the impression 
that the constant reappearance of 
Cominform marionettes in various 
philanthropic guises is the result of 
Austrian invitation. 

Austria’s press and public, how- 
ever, have consistently boycotted 
every Cominform performance. On 
the other hand, they gave to the 1,200 
representatives of the greatest com- 
mercial, industrial and banking 
houses of the free world who as- 
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sembled here a welcome almost com- 
parable to that accorded Europe’s 
rulers in 1815. The Social Demo- 
crats fully realized the importance 
to Austria’s fight for independence 
from Communism of the selection of 
Vienna for the ICC Congress. Presi- 
dent Theodor Kérner—who, from 
1918 to his election in 1952 to the 
neutral office he now occupies, re- 
peatedly proclaimed his allegiance to 
democratic socialism—opened the 
Congress. In his welcoming speech, 
he urged the delegates to pursue dili- 
gently the ideals of freedom, and re- 
ferred to the valuable work of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
as an advisory body to the UN. 
Vienna’s Social Democratic Biirger- 
meister, Herr Jonas, entertained the 
1,200 delegates in the banquet room 
of the floodlit Rathaus. 

Generally, the Austrians were at 
pains to demonstrate the truth of the 
old slogan, “Wien bleibt Wien.” 
That Vienna remains Vienna was evi- 
dent in the city’s display of hospital- 
ity and in the traditional Viennese 
atmosphere which surrounded the 
visitors. 

This gathering of free business- 
men was a powerful answer to the 
feeble Economic Conference at Mos- 
cow last year, which was attended 
largely by fellow-travelers. The free 
world could afford to ignore, and 
did, that particular marionette show. 
But the Soviets could not ignore the 
ICC meeting. After trying vainly to 
sneak in through the back door, they 
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were forced to ring the front door- 
bell and ask permission to sit in as 
observers. This was readily granted, 
since, as outgoing ICC President Rolf 
von Heidenstam emphasized, “We 
have no secrets.” Subsequently, he 
told questioners that the Soviet re- 
quest boded well for East-West trade 
(in which Austria is keenly interest- 
ed). That item was not on the 
agenda, but it had been discussed by 
the ICC’s in Paris four 
months ago and supported in prin- 
ciple provided strategic materials 
were excluded from consideration. 
East-West trade will certainly be on 
the agenda of the next ICC meeting. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
voluminous proceedings of this Con- 
gress. It adopted no less than thirty- 
one resolutions on such subjects as: 
Coordination of Intra-European 
Transport, Effective Protection of 
Patents, Standardization of Interna- 
tional Trade Terms, Freedom in Dis- 
tribution and Disputes Between Gov- 
ernments and Individuals. It held 
numerous panel discussions on eco- 
nomic matters ranging from “World 
Trade is Everybody’s Business” to 
“Steps to Convertibility and Mone- 
tary Reconstruction.” It was, in the 


Council 


fullest sense, a confrontation of many 
of the world’s best economic minds. 

What came out of it all? That is 
just as difficult to summarize. In gen- 
eral, the Congress stressed the 
urgency of establishing a system of 
stable and convertible currencies, of 
gradually repacing planned econom- 
ies with freely competing ones, of 
reducing customs barriers, of simpli- 
fying foreign-trade procedures and, 
above all. of integrating the markets 
of Europe. 

The most-discussed topic was. per- 
haps, the need for freer trade. Amer- 
icans may be interested to note that 
Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of 
the U.S. delegation, predicted that 
“American trade policies will grad- 
ually become more liberal.” Retiring 
ICC President von Heidenstam 
warned that “there is not a nation 
in the world which can hope to keep 


pace with the speed of modern prog- 
ress if it cuts itself off from the 
others and tries to live a life of its 
own” —a veiled reference to the ris- 
ing tide of protectionism in the 
United States. 

Another popular theme was Euro- 
pean unification. Dr. Manfred Maut- 
ner-Markhof of Austria said: “Now 
there is no longer the ‘if? at issue, but 
only the ‘how.’ ” 

Edmond Giscard d’Estaing, chair- 
man of the French delegation, de- 
clared that economic unification of 


“indispensable.” 


Western Europe was 
Old national boundaries, he said, 
constituted “the main obstacle to the 
increased productivity upon which 
higher living standards depend.” He 
called for “gradually bringing to- 
gether the sterling zone and the franc 
zone” and “establishing relationships 
free of barriers with the dollar zone.” 

Lucien Sermon of Belgium recom- 
mended that the ICC study the Beyen 
Plan, drafted by Netherlands For- 
eign Minister Beyen. This plan pro- 
poses the progressive reduction of 
under 
Mr. Sermon 


customs _ barriers supra-na- 
tional political control. 
advocated placing the plan under a 
federal European political govern- 
ment, rather than a special author- 
ity. The ICC asked its Commission 
on European Affairs to study the 
Beyen Plan, which has aroused wide 
interest among Americans as well as 


Europeans. 


The guarantee that at least the 
most basic resolutions adopted will 
not go unheeded afterward is that 
the ICC is composed of national con- 
stituent bodies which, in turn, are 
led by the business leaders of the 35 
nations represented in the ICC. As 
the new President, Camille Gutt of 
Belgium, charged the delegates in his 
acceptance speech: 


“Each of you, on your return 
from here, will further develop 
these ICC views before public and 
parliamentary and governmental 
opinion in your own countries, 
with a view to turning them into 
living realities.” 


M. Gutt added: 


“The world wants a program of 
action, because many people be. 
lieve that, if we allow two more 
years to pass without doing any. 
thing, it will perhaps be too late 
and that the next two years will be 
crucial, so that safety or disaster 
depends on whether or not we 
act.” 


Camille Gutt himself is a man of 
action. Formerly Belgium’s Minister 
of National Defense and later of 
Economic Affairs, he has been since 
1946 Managing Director and Chair. 
man of the Board of the Interna. 
tional Monetary Foundation. He is 
also vice president of Ford Motors, 
Belgium. 

All delegates from the free world 
with passports other than British, 
French or American were permitted 
to explore the Soviet Zone. In insist- 
ing on treating nationals of the 
Western occupying powers alone as 
pariahs, the Soviets simply adver. 
tized the hidebound character of 
their bureaucracy. Since every other 
foreigner, every Austrian even. can 
go freely into every corner of the 
Soviet Zone (and report to the three 
Western powers everything he sees). 
what security interest could possibly 
be served by this silly ban? 

From an organized excursion to 
the Soviet-occupied Province of 
Burgenland, one enterprising Scan- 
dinavian delegate returned with an 
unusual souvenir. At Schattendorf. 
a quiet sector on the frontier with 
Communist Hungary, the party was 
shown Hungarian-erected _ barbed: 
wire fences and minefields. Pulling 
out a pair of nail clippers, the Scan- 
dinavian souvenir-hunter severed one 
barb of the wire and remarked: 

“I'll bet I’m the only person in 
the Western world who will have an 
authentic piece of the Iron Curtain 
in his home.” 

Perhaps so. But he is certainly 
only one of 1,200 International 
Chamber delegates 
who, by coming to Vienna, have 
helped to clip the barbs of the Cur- 
tain around that city. 
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DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
HE STRANGE Case of Alger Hiss 
7. the name of a book just pub- 
lished in England and soon to ap- 
pear in an American edition. Its 
author, Lord Jowitt, is a first-rate 
legal mind who served as Lord Chan- 
cellor in the last Labor Government. 
His book, unfortunately, is typical of 
much British thinking on Commu- 
nism, particularly in the Labor party. 
Lord Jowitt, having obtained a 
transcript of the Hiss trial, has come 
to the conclusion that the defend- 
ant’s guilt was not established. He 
challenges much of the evidence 
brought forward, and questions the 
veracity of Whittaker Chambers. He 
does not make so bold as to state 
positively that Hiss was innocent; he 
simply “does not know,” and con- 
tends an acquittal was necessary “to 
reduce to a minimum the risk of an 
innocent man being convicted.” 
Lord Jowitt did not attend the 
trial and has never met any of its 


‘protagonists. His impressions and 


conclusions are based entirely on the 
cold text of the transcript. Yet he 
apparently sees nothing presumptu- 
ous in writing a book which, in 
elect, tends to rehabilitate a con- 
vieted Soviet spy and accuse an 
American court of a miscarriage of 
justice. This is the main question 
arising out of Lord Jowitt’s book: 
Here we have a man of diversified 
interests and high public standing. 
Why, of all the possible subjects for 
@ book, has he chosen one in which 
he is unsufficiently versed and which 
plays straight into the hands of the 
entire anti-American, pro-Soviet cam- 
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By David J. Dallin 


The Strange Case 
Of Lord Jowitt 


paign now under way in Europe? 
Why, for example, did Lord Jow- 
itt not concern himself with a case 
much closer at hand—that of the 
Italian-born British atomic scientist 
Bruno Pontecorvo, who suddenly 
fled to Russia with his family in Sep- 
tember 1950? The supposedly effi- 
cient British Intelligence Service did 
not even subject Pontecorvo to close 
scrutiny during his stay in Britain. 
Yet he was a member of a promi- 
nent Italian Communist family, 
moved in Communist circles in 
France and the United States before 
going to England, and escaped from 
France during World War II chiefly 
with the aid of the Italian CP. 
How could Pontecorvo have sup- 
plied secret data to the Soviet Union 
for several years without attracting 
attention? Was it because British 
security agents refused for so long to 
see any connection between a man’s 
“political philosophy” and his rela- 
tion to national security? Lord Jow- 
itt might well have devoted his 
talents to unraveling this mystery. 
Then there are the two British 
diplomats, Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, who followed Pontecorvo 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1951. 
Burgess had been working in the 
British Embassy in Washington, 
while Maclean held a high position 
in the Foreign Office, with access to 
various classified documents, includ- 
ing secret sections of the Atlantic 
Pact agreement. Both men fed data 
to the Soviets over a long period. 
During World War II, Burgess 
headed the British counterpart of our 
Office of War Information, which 


contained a great many Communists 
masquerading as honest anti-Nazis. 
In particular, Burgess hired a num- 
ber of German Communists for the 
two radio stations broadcasting to 
the German Army. One of these, the 
former Reichstag Deputy Wilhelm 
Koennen, is now prominent in the 
East Zone. Before appointing Burgess 
to a confidential post in Washington 
after the war, one would think the 
Foreign Office might have been 
aware of his background. 

Yet it was the American State De- 
partment, not the British Foreign 
Office, that first became suspicious 
of Burgess. Under U.S. prodding, 
the British recalled him to London 
for investigation; however, he was 
not arrested and, aware that the jig 
was up, he promptly left for Russia. 
In view of all the nonsense now be- 
ing written in Britain about the 
terrible “inquisitorial methods” em- 
ployed in the United States, one 
could have expected a_ somewhat 
more impressive performance from 
the British in dealing with Soviet 
agents. Why doesn’t Lord Jowitt en- 
title his next book The Strange Case 
of Burgess and Maclean? 

Underlying all these blunders is 
the feeling, so tragically widespread 
in Western Europe, that “Soviet 
espionage” is chiefly a propaganda 
bogeyman and is not very dangerous. 
Moreover, Soviet espionage is asso- 
ciated with Communism, and Com- 
munism is associated in many minds 
with a kind of lofty idealism. How 
can one suspect “idealists” of any- 
thing so vile as spying? 

In spite of all the sensational cases 
of recent years, altogether too many 
people in Britain and France still 
fail to grasp the magnitude of Soviet 
espionage, to realize that only a hand- 
ful have been caught, while a multi- 
tude remain comfortably ensconced 
in Government offices throughout the 
free world. This persistent myopia is 
a curious and dangerous phenome- 
non of our times. Among other 
things, it helps explain The Strange 
Case of Lord Jowitt. 





The new AFL President — who has outbattled Moscow, 


N THE JUNE ISSUE of Fortune, the 
i art editors accompanied a piece of 
Dan Bell’s with a rather symbolic 
picture of George Meany. He wore a 
homburg. His gloves were off. 

The homburg is one of the accept- 
ed marks of those who move in the 
circles of statesmen. The new AFL 
chief is doing just that. If his first 
days in office—from the moment he 
talked with President-elect Eisen- 
hower to the present preparations for 
visits to London and Stockholm—are 
symptomatic of anything, they are 
the beginning of a new role for an 
AFL President. 

If these signs are truly significant, 
if Meany’s latest ramming speeches 
on foreign affairs are but the fore- 
runners of others, then the AFL’s 
impact on world labor, and on the 
countries where labor is influential, 
may change international history. 

As for the gloves-off policy, there 
can be no doubt that Meany is the 
first AFL President to tackle the na- 
tional crime syndicate. He knows it. 
The syndicate knows it. Meany 
knows, too, that the longshoremen’s 
union is but one of many other in- 
terlocking mob circles which must be 


Jim Crow and John L. Lewis in his time —is a man 


of determined action, says a famous labor reporter 


PROFILE OF 
- GEORGE MEANY 


By Victor Riesel 


fought. It is expected that he will 
fight. The spotlight is on him. 

What sort of man is this slowly 
warming, blunt new President of the 
American Federation of Labor? 

There are no “colorful” anecdotes 
about George Meany in the news 
clips. Furthermore, the new Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor is not interested in taking time 
out to talk about himself. He is too 
busy. He is beset with such problems 
as streamlining the AFL’s national 
office, readjusting himself to his new 
position, setting policy with regard 
to the Eisenhower Administration— 
which is both friendly and un- 


friendly, depending on the issue and 
the Cabinet officer in charge—clean- 
ing house of a small band of me 
whose stomachs and _bankbooks 
bulge, and tackling several interna 
tional issues that will take him to 
London, Stockholm and Israel this 
summer. 

It would take far too much sub- 
tlety, and space and disingenuous 
ness, to be anything but blunt in 
offering a reason for the lack of 
“colorful” stories about Mr. Meany. 
With no disrespect toward William 
Green, it can be frankly said that 
George Meany spent many of his 
waking hours during the past decade 
running the Federation anonymously, 
for Green was a_ peripatetic but 


— 





Victor Riesel (cut at left) here offers the first of 
two profiles of American labor’s new leaders; his 
study of the CIO’s Walter Reuther will appear in 4 
forthcoming issue. Few newspapermen are as well 
equipped to describe these two men as Mr. Riesel, 
who has been a nationally-known labor columnist for 
more than a decade. As columnist for the Post-Hall 
Syndicate embracing papers throughout the nation, 
Mr. Riese] has covered numerous strikes, conven 
tions, negotiations and elections and knows scores of 
U. S. labor chiefs personally. His acquaintance 
with President Meany dates back seventeen year’ 
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Leader 


weary, and oftimes dozing, leader in 
name only, who nonetheless was the 
man on whom the cameras and 
the newswriters concentrated while 
Meany slipped into the background 
on almost every occasion. 

Some of us, however, by the sheer 
accident of being where Meany was 
at Executive Council sessions and an- 
nal conventions, happened to catch 
the few swift moments when George 
Meany was “colorful” and he re- 
vealed what the world will know 
soon enough—that he moves fast, 
hits with the impact of a triphammer, 
and is capable of great moral ex- 
plosions set off by intense indigna- 
tion when he believes that the AFL 
or its people, big and small, have 
been done wrong. 

There was a moment—and only a 
fleeting moment—back in 1947 a 
San Francisco when Meany hit wack 
so hard that the Great John L. Lewis 
trembled. Literally. 

There had been a running battle 
with John L. all through the annual 
convention. Lewis joined with Big 
Bill Hutcheson in opposing the tiny 
Screen Actors Guild on a jurisdic- 
tional quarrel in the movie studios. 
Lewis lost that one. Then came the 
morning during which Lewis was 
expected to fight for a resolution 
which would have had the AFL defy 
the Taft-Hartley Law, by instructing 
ts national officers not to comply 
with the provisions that they sign 
anti-Communist affidavits and submit 
financial statements. 

As I vividly recall the tense morn- 
ing, Lewis packed the west balcony 
with shouting miners, even that far 
West. But he made no move. In- 
stead, he seated himself at the rear- 
most table. Three times, Bill Green 
asked for comment before he closed 
debate. Twice there was silence. 
Finally, just as the old man was 
about to bring down the gavel for 
the last time, Lewis rose while the 
hammer was in mid-air. In great re- 
lief, Green whispered into the mike, 
“Vice President Lewis has the floor.” 

Then came the famous dirge-like 
walk down the long, long aisle, the 
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slow steps across the vast platform 
of the civic auditorium, and the now 
famous “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox... .” No more insulting speech 
ever poured from the man who would 
have made Shakespeare even more 
popular by staying in the amusement 
field where he had once tried to make 
a career. Then, after exactly an hour 
and ten minutes, Lewis turned away, 
but returned to the podium to say 
he’d quit if the Federation didn’t 
take his advice. 

This advice, incidentally, meant 
abandoning all the small federal 
locals, since they’d be lost unless 
they could qualify and seek certifica- 
tion from the NLRB under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

There was a scramble at the press 
table as the newsmen dashed for the 
Western Union wire room to file. 
But, with half an hour to spare be- 
tween deadlines, I moved toward the 
rear microphones, thinking that 
Lewis’s miners might take up the 
fight or bolt the convention right 
there. Instead, George Meany strode 
to the mike. In blunt talk, he scorned 
those who would not play if they 
couldn’t have their way. Then, still 
furious with Lewis, Meany excoriat- 
ed the miner for bolting the AFL 
and playing with the Commies. There 
was none of the fire-eating Biblical 
and Shakespearean phrasemongering 
of Lewis in Meany’s angered words 
—but there was one phrase that 
caught Lewis amidships. Meany 
sneered at those who had been “com- 
rades of comrades.” There was no 
doubt about what he meant. 

As I sat at a delegates’ table just 
a few feet from the rear floor mike, 
I felt a trembling hand on my 
shoulder. It was Lewis, shaking with 
rage, steadying himself on what he 
apparently believed was an AFL 
delegate. Then Lewis, caught off 
guard for the first time, appalled by 
the daring of anyone willing to tackle 
him publicly, delivered the most 
routine and stumbling of retorts. The 
next day, he didn’t show. No one 
cared. John Lewis had blustered at 


an AFL convention for the last time. 


The eloquence, the shaking mane, 
the glare, the glamour had bounced 
off the stocky figure of Mr. Lewis. 
They counted him out that day. Not 
long after, he quit the Federation. 

There was another moment when 
Meany shone. It was in blistering 
hot Houston, during the 1950 con- 
vention. One day, some of us 
noticed George Meany grimly march- 
ing two Negroes, A. Philip Randolph 
and Milton Webster of the Sleeping 
Car Porters, into the lobby of the 


vito 


RANDOLPH: HOUSTON WAS OPENED 


Rice Hotel. We didn’t quite get it, 
and walked into the coffee shop. 
Then out we bounced. There had 
never been Negroes in the Rice or 
any other similar hotel in Texas. 

But, that week, Negroes went in. 
George Meany had simply told the 
manager that “either these men come 
in with the other delegates or we all 
get out.” They went in. And never 
again will an AFL convention be 
held in any city where any AFL 
delegate is excluded. When the Fed- 
eration meets in St. Louis next Sep- 
tember, the color line will have dis- 
appeared at the hotels the AFL will 
use. 

On such issues, George Meany 
feels strongest these days. There is a 
general impression, for example, that 
when CIO President Walter Reuther, 
on the opening day of the recent 
Auto Union convention, attacked 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MEANY 


racketeering in the AFL, this hurt, 
Meany most. Not so. Meany wasn’t 
exactly pleased with the public criti- 
cism from his CIO counterpart, but 
it didn’t roll him as much as Walter’s 
insinuation that the AFL was prac- 
ticing Jim Crowism in its own ranks. 

Once again, Meany reacted char- 
acteristically. Though he respects 
Reuther and apparently seems sincere 
in his negotiations for a merger with 
the CIO, he hit back hard and fast. 
In a speech and in the AFL News- 


CONTINUED 


DURKIN: ONE MEANY VISIT DID IT 


Reporter, Meany said the “odds are 
against” any agreement being 
reached for a CIO-AFL organic re- 
union. When the unity committee 
met in the Hotel Statler last April 7, 
Meany opened the talks with a face- 
to-face complaint to Walter. The 
AFL chief asked why Reuther had 
set “conditions” in public before 
Reuther explained that 
these were not conditions, but prin- 
ciples he would fight for in any 
unified labor Meany 
dropped the matter. Soon, there was 
real good fellowship. The AFL had 
not been derided. He had no score 
to settle, then. 

This, then, is George Meany— 
whether he’s battling the British 
labor leaders because they’re too 
“soft” on neutralism, popular front- 


they met. 


movement. 


12 


ism and anti-U.S. sentiment abroad, 
whether he’s dealing with another 
equally powerful labor leader, or 
with a newsman who always has the 
last word in a magazine or column. 
If it’s on his mind, or in his heart, 
it’s on his tongue—especially if what 
has been said reflects on the AFL. 

When, for example, Meany went 
in to see President-elect Eisenhower 
in the old Hotel Commodore cam- 
paign headquarters not too long 
after election, Ike asked him about 
a possible Secretary of Labor. Meany 
said, in effect: 

“General Eisenhower, if you can’t 
give us a man of labor, at least don’t 
appoint a college professor or a pro- 
fessional politician.” 

The rest is history. 

That very day, Meany learned that 
old Bill Green had died. The op- 
erational chief was now head of the 
powerful AFL. There was a Repub- 
lican administration led by a man 
whom the AFL had opposed—and 
had broken tradition in so doing. 
The CIO was soon to choose a new 
leader. Obviously, it had been weak- 
ened by the loss of Phil Murray. 
What would the new chief of the 
AFL, the world’s most powerful labor 
coalition, do now? What did he 
think? What was his philosophy? 
Inside labor, everybody asked every- 
body else. Well, the very first night 
after Reuther returned from the CIO 
convention which had elected him 
successor to Phil Murray, the red- 
headed former tool and die maker 
from Detroit and the stocky ex- 
plumber’s helper from the Bronx 
were scheduled to sit on the dais at 
an ICFTU banquet in New York’s 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

As usual, the guests of honor 
gathered in an anteroom to await 
the parade to the banquet platform. 
Meany spotted a newsman who had 
written a story saying there'd be 
labor war instead of labor unity. 
Friendly-like, but firmly, he said, 
“Why do you want to go and write 
that stuff?” A real effort for unity 
was being made, he said. Such stories 
could only hurt. An hour later, he 


offered to quit if his being AFL 
President stood in the way of sucha 
merger. 

Since then, I’ve asked a score of 
his friends and colleagues just what 
Meany wants, what he stands for, 
The replies were varied. Meany 
wants to strengthen the AFL. He 
wants to make it a progressive, hard- 
hitting labor coalition without a class 
angle. He wants to streamline and 
clean up the organization. But 
through all this, one thing is cer. 
tain: He is no global plan-man. He 
doesn’t shrink from such phrases as 
“free enterprise.” 

He said it simply and straight at 
the testimonial dinner given him in 
New York recently, in words which 
would logically come from a man 
who likes his golf when he can afford 
the time, who plays a good hand of 
poker, who can beat Dave Dubinsky 
at gin rummy occasionally, who likes 
his prize fights and generally knows 
what the odds are: 

“To my mind, we haven’t begun 
to do in America what urgently 
needs to be done. We need thou- 
sands of new schools for our 
children. We lack adequate hos- 
pital and medical facilities [on this 
issue, Meany feels very intensely 
—V.R.] in almost every commun- 
ity. Our cities have become run- 
down and blighted by slum areas 
and outmoded factory districts 
that need to be rebuilt. Our road: 
ways have been sadly neglected 
and require a vast program of 
construction and modernization to 
take care of the heavy flow of 
traffic. There still exists an acute 
shortage of low-cost housing for 
millions of Americans who cannot 
afford to pay the high prices de- 
manded by the current market. 

“All these needs have to be 
filled, and American industry and 
labor will have plenty of work for 
years to make up for past neglect. 

“Of course, the vital key to con 
tinuing prosperity in America is 
mass purchasing power. There is 
only one effective way of accomp- 
lishing that—maintenance of high- 
level employment at high real 
wages.” 

And that’s George Meany: “Mr. 
Labor.” Not above the labor move 
ment, but of it. 
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By Ernest O. Melby 


Academic Fear 


and the Defense 


of Freedom 





This is the final contribution to a symposium initiated 
by Sidney Hook’s article on “Indoctrination and Aca- 
demic Freedom” (THE New Leaver, March 9). Other 
contributors were Milton R. Konvitz, A. Powell Davies 
and Ernst van den Haag. Dr. Ernest O. Melby, who is 
making his first appearance in our magazine, is Dean 
of the School of Education of New York University. 





N A GENERAL WAY, I agree with Sidney Hook’s views 
“Indoctrination and Academic Freedom.” There 
are, however, a number of difficulties that confront us as 
we struggle to keep American education free, especially 
in the current hysteria. Perhaps because of space consid- 
erations, Dr. Hook’s article deals primarily with the 
problem of Communist teachers. Academic freedom, how- 
ever, is a much broader problem than merely what to 
do with subversion. The big problem is how to keep 
the main body of teachers who are opposed to all con- 
spiracies against freedom in a state of mind in which 
they can, and will, be effective advocates of freedom— 
in which they will feel free to dissent when their search 
for truth leads them to dissent. 

If the social climate of the country and the methods 
we employ to identify and remove subversives from our 
educational system are such as to strike fear into the 
hearts of the rank and file of our teachers, we may get 
tid of a few Communists by paying the terrible price 
of receiving in return a vacuous and ineffective kind of 
teaching which plays directly into the hands of those 
who favor statist conceptions of life. 

There seems to me to be little question that current 
education is less effective as a defense against statism 
than our education of ten years ago. This in spite of the 
fact that we have gotten rid of a few Communists and in 
spite of the wider recognition of the dangers of totali- 
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tarianism. We are less effective today than we were ten 
years ago because large numbers of teachers are afraid 
to deal vigorously with the controversial issues that con- 
front America and the world. Too many of us are seek- 
ing a safe orthodoxy to which we can attach ourselves 
and through which we hope to achieve security and re- 
spectability. All this plays directly into the hands of the 
Communists. They would like nothing better than to 
have us carry on an innocuous, fearful and shallow 
indoctrination in the status quo. People who have been 
recipients of such an education are the readiest victims 
for totalitarian propaganda. 

I believe we should be slow to adopt the policy of 
utilizing membership as a basis for determining the un- 
fitness of a teacher. Once membership in organizations 
has been utilized for this purpose, there seems to be no 
limit to the extremes to which it might go. To me, the 
most important problem in the current situation is to 
preserve the integrity, the independence and the intellect- 
ual freedom of all of our teachers. I believe that teachers 
will have greater security if they are judged on the basis 
of performance than if any kind of membership dis- 
qualification is utilized. Incidentally, it seems to me that 
there is a striking legal inconsistency in our current 
practice. If, as we believe, the Communist party is a 
conspiratorial organization, why do we not declare it 
illegal? If this step were taken, many of our current 
ambiguities would be eliminated. 

In the investigations to date, few if any teachers have 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





FEAR CONTINUED 


confessed to present party membership. Is it not ex- 
tremely unlikely that any teacher will make such a con- 
fession? If he merely takes refuge behind the Fifth 
Amendment, how shall we prove that he was or is a 
party member? Is it not likely that at least some of those 
who hide behind the Fifth Amendment have been in- 
doctrinating their students and utilizing their position 
for party propaganda? Will not most persons concerned 
with the problem agree that these people should be 
removed? And, if they are to be removed, will we not 
be forced to remove them on the only defensible basis, 
in any case, which is their performance as teachers? 

In my own view, it is extremely unlikely that any 
Communist discharges his responsibilities as a teacher in 
an acceptable fashion with the criteria of a free society 
in mind. Yet, I would have to admit that it could happen 
perhaps once in a hundred cases. 

We face a similar situation with regard to those who 
take refuge behind the Fifth Amendment. In my view, 
failure to answer questions about party membership 
calls the individual’s qualifications to teach into serious 
question. I would oppose, however, the automatic ex- 
clusion of those who refuse to answer questions. I judge 
that Professor Hook agrees with this, since he says: “In 
contradiction to President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion, this does not mean that membership entails auto- 
matic exclusion. The faculty committee administers the 
rule with the customary discretion with which all rules 
are intelligently applied.” I heard of a case the other 
day in which a faculty member with no known involve- 
ment with any front organization or party contacts of 
any kind takes the position that he will refuse to answer 
the questions of the investigating committee merely as 





COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


The Argentine Government has issued a decree that makes 
it obligatory to present at least one contemporary Argentine 
composition at each concert.—News item. 

In Argentina, land of gauchos, 
Compoeers are, it seems, no slouchos. 


Down there, when concertgoers flock 
To list to Liszt and Brahms and Bach. 
They never fail to get an earful 


Of home-grown music, sad or cheerful. 
What’s more, the listener who’s wise 
Will shout as loud for local guys 

And beat as hard his reddened palms 
For Sefior X as Seior Brahms. 


—Richard Armour 





an ethical principle. I believe that this man is making 
a mistake, but similarly I believe that conscientious ob. 
jectors are in error. Yet, I would respect the sincerity 
of conscientious objectors and, similarly, I would not 
dismiss automatically those who object on principle to 
answering the questions of the investigating committee 
without inquiry into their competence and fitness as 
teachers. 

Professor Hook is concerned about the difficulty of 
detecting indoctrination. My experience, particularly at 
New York University, tells me that the students are ex. 
tremely quick to detect any kind of Communist indoc. 
trination. In fact, so much so that often they are ex- 
tremely unfair in imputing Communist tendencies to 
fellow students even when none exists. For example, the 
ready assumption that anyone who criticizes Chiang 
Kai-shek is therefore a Communist. 

I certainly agree with Professor Hook that it is far 
better to leave the Communist teachers in their positions 
than to cast their students in the role of informers or to 
adopt dragnet methods designed to catch every last 
Communist or, perhaps, fellow-traveler. It seems to me 
that common-sense procedures, such as are followed in 
other segments of our society, are here indicated. The 
mere fact that occasional bank officials have absconded 
with funds does not cause the banking industry to set 
up dragnet methods for catching possible embezzlers. 
The usual methods are employed. Men stand on the 
basis of their day-to-day effective performance of their 
duty. If irregularities are found, they are investigated 
carefully and judiciously. The guilty are punished. Bank 
executives and boards know better than to produce 
hysteria among their employes by shadowing every bank 
employe with a plainclothes detective. 

Our biggest problem in the current situation regarding 
academic freedom is that of removing fear and hysteria. 
We can do this best if we will take the following steps: 

1. Employ no Communists, Fascists, Ku Klux Klan- 
ners or other persons whose dedication to freedom is 
open to question. 

2. Defend all teachers who are sincere protagonists of 
freedom, regardless of the current unpopularity of their 
views. 

3. Carefully investigate persons who are charged with 
subversion and/or indoctrination or who refuse to an- 
swer questions about Communist party membership. If 
they are found to have violated their trust as teachers, 
we should have the courage to dismiss them. But dis- 
missal should be on the basis of overt acts because (a) 
this probably is, in most cases, our only practical basis 
anyway; (b) this policy is in line with our traditional 
concepts of jurisprudence, guilt and innocence; and (c) 
this method will give our educational institutions the 
greatest calm and serenity to the end that education can 
become a firm foundation for the preservation and de 
velopment of freedom. 


The New Leader 
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The ‘staff and diaper of belief’? of Europe’s Left is 


a lingering enchantment with ‘The Revolution’ 


HY 


UROPE’S INTELLECTUALS 


AIT AMERICA 


By Leon Dennen 


Te Bum, was, I believe, the last great representa- 
tive of European Socialism and his death marked 
the end of an epoch in the spiritual development of the 
unhappy, menaced, strife-ridden Old World. As a political 
leader, Blum was, of course, limited by the doctrinaire 
exigencies of the French Socialist party, which, at times, 
he was either unable or reluctant (for reasons of party 
harmony) to transcend. But he himself was never a 
dogmatic Socialist, still less an orthodox Marxist. 

Blum was, above all, a European. He saw in the spirit- 
ual and economic regeneration of Europe. ravaged by 
two bloody wars and emerging but slowly and painfully 
from the nightmare of Nazism and Stalinism, the prom- 
ise of a new international society—an international of 
good men, if you please—based on the ethical precepts 
he advocated throughout his life. 

Until his last breath, the great French Socialist be- 
lievel—he repeatedly reverted to the subject in conver- 
sations I had with him—in a European (or at least 
West European) renaissance. How he despised the post- 
War prophets of doom! He had little but contempt for 
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Leon Dennen is a veteran journalist and literary critic 
who has been commenting on the European scene for 
Tue New Leaver for almost two decades. The author of 
humerous magazine articles and several books, Mr. 
Dennen is at present a roving European correspondent 
for the Newspaper Enterprise Association. His long and 
intimate acquaintance with Europe’s liberal and So- 
tialist leaders makes this article especially authoritative. 
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LEON BLUM: HIS IDEALS WERE ABANDONED 


France’s shrill, shallow intelligentsia—from existentialist 
Jean-Paul Sartre to super-Stalinist Louis Aragon—for 
their indecent haste to proclaim the spiritual death of the 
Old World and consign to the scrap heap of history 
Europe’s age-old traditions and cultural values. 

Though an idealist and, in a sense, a romantic, Blum 
had few illusions as to the actual state of “disrupted and 
impoverished” Europe caught between the two great 
cosmic masses of postwar reality, the United States and 
Soviet Russia. A Socialist and atheist, he agreed with 
France’s distinguished Catholic thinker, Jacques Mar- 
itain: “There is one sin that Europe knows well, that 
she knows too well—that is the tragic meaning of life.” 

Blum was indeed aware that Europe after World War 
II was not the same as it was before, and would never 
again become the economic and cultural leader of the 
world. But if the old world, spiritually and physically 
exhausted, could no longer be leader, it could at least 
rise again to assume the role of a brilliant second. 

How was this spiritual and economic regeneration to 
be achieved? In common with his illustrious predeces- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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EU R OP E CONTINUED 


sors—from Bakunin to Jean Jaurés and Aristide Briand 
—Blum was, of course, passionately devoted to the idea 
of a United Europe, a Europe that, having successfully 
surmounted all internal strains, would be free of national- 
ist rivalry and artificial boundaries. But he was equally 
convinced that even a United Europe would never alone 
be strong enough to remain free, that for generations to 
come it would need the moral, economic and armed help 
of the United States. 

Léon Blum had little respect for the exponents of the 
“third force” idea. He clearly saw that the threat to 
Europe was from the East and not the West, and rejected 
as delusions of immature minds the slogan ni impérialisme 
russe, ni impérialisme américain in vogue among pro- 
gressive, though anti-Communist, European intellectuals 
and even among many members of his own party. 

Blum was one of the few Western statesmen and politi- 
cal leaders I met during my long sojourn in postwar 
Europe who understood and genuinely admired Amer- 
ica. He was never blind to the defects of the New World 
and, as a Socialist and great humanitarian, was fre- 
quently critical—bitterly critical—of “capitalist Amer- 
ica.” But he also saw in the American system, the Amer- 
ican way of life, one of the most extraordinary phenom- 
ena in history. Long before it became fashionable among 
“progressive” American intellectuals to seek new mean- 
ing and promise in the development of our society. Blum 
understood that the American system defied and nullified 
traditional socialist dogma. 

There is no doubt that American capitalism. despite 
its many tragic failures, has worked in a way which 
confounds Europeans who were brought up to think of 
it as an industrial system destined to be superseded by 
some kind of collectivism. As Walter Lippmann pointed 
out, events have taken a wholly unexpected turn in the 
United States, and the advanced thinker abroad suddenly 
finds that he is no longer really advanced. The more or 
less unconscious and unplanned activities of American 
capitalism are “more daring, more novel. and in a sense 
more revolutionary” than the theories of European pro- 
gressives. 

Much of the anti-American sentiment that permeates 
the ranks of Europe’s intellectuals and assorted socialists 
and liberals can be traced, I am convinced, to this fun- 
damental misconception of American society. Whatever 
one’s view of the role and function of the intellectual in 
modern society, it seems reasonable to assume that, al- 
though intellectuals are not a group which can be strictly 
defined, most of them seem to have one trait in common: 
They are in a constant process of diffusion and vacilla- 
tion. They always seem to be in need of what H. L. 
Mencken once called a rock of ages, a staff and diaper of 
belief. This is particularly true of the non-Communist 
leftist intellectual of postwar Europe. Though the glitter 
of Communism has become tarnished in recent years, he 
still clings to the hope that some vestige of socialism—if 
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only a “degenerated” socialism, as the Trotskyists used 
to say—remains in the Kremlin’s tyranny. For the same 
reason, he refuses to understand or admit that his image 
of America is completely distorted. 

Even Léon Blum constantly marveled at the historic 
fact that it was capitalist America which, if only for 
pragmatic reasons, was forcing war-torn, semi-socialist 
Europe to unite—forcing the Europeans, in fact, to real- 
ize the great dreams of Bakunin and Jaurés. He was 
amazed at the vitality of American democracy. I re. 
member once discussing with him the role of a man 
like David Dubinsky, a proletarian and an immigrant, 
who rose to a position of respect and and influence in the 
United States—a position, Blum conceded, that an 
étranger could never attain in France. Blum admired 
Dubinsky as a man, and, toward the end, the American 
trade-union leader and the French esthete and aristocrat 
developed a warm and tender friendship. But he also saw 
“David’l” (as he affectionately called Dubinsky) as a 
symbol of American democracy. 

Blum was literally haunted by the irrational, almost 
frenzied anti-Americanism of influential groups in the 
French Socialist party. He was too wise and experienced 
a politician to underestimate the appeal of Soviet Com- 
munism, especially in the early postwar years, and the 
force and efficiency of the Kremlin’s worldwide propa- 
ganda machine. But he was also painfully aware that 
Western Europe would be doomed once Stalin succeeded 
in his design to split the non-Communist world. 

The French statesmen was, of course, not alone in his 
fears. 

Clear-thinking and farsighted Europeans have long 
been disturbed by the “Hate America” campaign spear- 
headed not only by the Cominform but also by many 
ostensibly non-Communist intellectual circles, especially 
in Great Britain and France. The brilliant French pub- 
licist, Raymond Aron, obviously alluded to these circles 
when he stated that certain intellectuals are competing 
to deprive nations of their faith and hope. Another 
French writer of anti-Communist and generally pro- 
American views was even stronger in his indictment of 
the European intellectuals. Commenting on the flurry of 
anti-American feeling let loose by the Department of 
Justice’s statement that Charlie Chaplin may be barred 
from this country, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber wrote: 


“ . . the welcome that a considerable number of 


French intellectuals and political observers give to an 
affair of this type is stupefying. Nothing seems to 
give them greater pleasure. Jubilantly, they brandish 
these proofs of the ‘American danger’ as if, each time, 
their conscience finds comfort and their conception 
of the world extra justification. Obviously, we do not 
speak of the Communists, for whom such an attitude 
would be logical, but of the others, who fundamentally 
disdain Communism. 

“But the others—what do they want? What do they 
hope for? It seems as though their hopes, confessed 
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or secret, are to see American society, too, degrade 
itself to the level of totalitarianism. They probably 
believe that this degradation will force the nations 
of Europe to abandon the United States and thus find 
their ‘independence’ and in this independence their 
only authentic chance to preserve civilization. .. . We 
cannot share this optimism. We think that the future 
of free societies is inseparable from that of the Amer- 
ican Republic. Today, America alone is guardian both 
of individual liberty and of a sense of social solidarity 
and material strength.” 

| quote this long passage because it gives some inkling 
of the dominant note in Europe today. Men like Aron 
and Servan-Schreiber are, alas, voices crying in the wil- 
derness. Regardless of the merits of the Chaplin case, 
there was something pathetic, if not outright indecent, 
inthe manner in which intellectuals from Graham Greene 
to Claude Bourdet seized on [Affaire Charlot to vent their 
spleen on the United States. The “champions of the un- 
derdog,” the “lovers of humanity” who were never inter- 
ested enough to protest against the inhuman slavery to 
which twenty million men, women and children are sub- 
jected in the labor camps of Soviet Russia, suddenly fell 
all over themselves in their defense of the poor little 
millionaire. 

Perhaps because Chaplin “insisted on remaining 
an Englishman,” wailed C. E. M. Joad in the New 
Statesman and Nation, “or perhaps because he insist- 
ed on merely being himself, a large section of Amer- 
icans have always confederated against Mr. Chaplin. 
Well, we can only hope that they [obviously a large 
section of the American people!—L.D.] have over- 
reached themselves at last, and keep our fingers 
crossed in the hope that Charlie will not be allowed 
to go back. Perhaps he will elect to stay here.” 

It would certainly be a tragic error for Americans to 
assume that the late Mr. Joad or the neutralists of Le 
Monde or the New Statesman reflect the views of a major- 
ity of Europeans—workers or members of the middle 
class. Europeans as a whole are grateful to the American 
people for the Marshall Plan, for having aided them in 
their economic recovery. The ordinary European has 
long ago lost all illusions about the Communist utopia. 
But some of the intellectuals’ almost biological hatred 
of America would be amusing were it not so tragic. 

I well remember the joint session of a United States 
Congressional committee and the Council of the European 
Consultative Assembly held in Strasbourg in November 
1951. The American delegation, headed by eighty-four- 
year-old Senator Theodore Green of Rhode Island, came 
to Strasbourg at the invitation of the Council to “gain a 
better understanding of European problems” and stimu- 
late European unity. 

Despite the good will, almost disarming in its naiveté, 
displayed by the American lawmakers and the fervent 
unity pleas of Senators McMahon, Humphrey and Wiley, 
the American mission, alas, did not produce encouraging 
results. The Socialist representative of West Germany 
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argued (as the German Social Democrats still do) that 
there could be no united Europe unless there was a 
united Germany first. Later, in the corridors, he would 
whisper to the correspondents: A union of Europe with 
whom? With the decadent French? A union of Europe 
with whom? echoed the French Socialist delegate. With 
the Germans? It is preposterous to think of a united 
Europe without the participation of Great Britain. 

But the British, unfortunately, would not play the 
game unless it was played according to their own rules. 
They have their own brand of isolationism. For the mo- 
ment, they are still trying desperately to hold together 
the fragments of the British “Empire.” They still have 
visions of Britain as the gravitational center of a world- 
wide galaxy of peoples. How could Englishmen possibly 
favor their country’s integration into the political struc- 
ture of a united Europe? This view, paradoxically 
enough, is as typical of the diehard Marxist Aneurin 
Bevan as of the diehard Tory Winston Churchill. 

Old Senator Green used every rhetorical device, from 
the Bible to the American Constitution, in his effort to 
persuade the Europeans to unite. He cited the Benelux 
union, the Schuman Plan and the proposed European De- 
fense Community as evidence of what could be done by a 
unified Europe. He stressed again and again that many 
Americans felt deeply that the Western powers must 
somehow surmount their difficulties—that Europe’s fail- 
ure to unite might encourage isolationism in the United 
States. All in vain. The American’s passionate plea fell 
on deaf ears. Instead, one heard in the plush Assembly 
halls indignant whispers about the American barbarians 
who understand so little of Europe’s history and great 
tradition. 

As one of the wisest European diplomats, who was 
present at Strasbourg, commented sadly: 

“I always thought that it was the Americans, 
especially the Republicans, who were the isolationists. 

But at Strasbourg I heard American internationalists, 


including Republicans, plead with European isola- 
tionists, many of them Socialists, for a united Europe.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





Senator Alexander Wiley (third from left) with delegates to Euro- 
pean-unity parley: U.S. Republicans fought European isolationism. 
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EUROPE coxrxvr 


T. R. Fyvel, who is certainly a friendly observer of 
American affairs, cited in a recent article in THE NEw 
LEADER two political events that have caused renewed 
“flurries of anti-American feeling” in Britain: (1) mys- 
terious State Department hints of lessening opposition to 
American deals in Iranian oil, which have caused British 
businessmen to mutter about unfair competition; (2) the 
“screening” of British seamen at American ports under 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

In this case, I am afraid, Mr. Fyvel has availed him- 
self of the familiar strategy of arguing one half of the 
truth against the other half. Surely he is aware that the 
causes of anti-American feeling in Britain are much older 
than the problem of Iranian oil or the McCarran Act, 
much deeper and more complex. 

If the State Department’s “mysterious” deals in Iran- 
ian oil can provoke “flurries of anti-American feeling” 
in Britain, what reaction should the Foreign Office’s deals 
with Communist China—under which British business- 
men sell strategic materials to the Communists—cause 
in the United States? Returning to the United States 
after a long absence, I found remarkably little anti- 
British sentiment among the American people—except, 
of course, on the extreme Right and among diehard isola- 
tionists. On the contrary, ordinary Americans, especially 
anti-Communist leftist intellectuals, are full of admira- 
tion for the heroic British people’s effort to survive after 
a devastating war. 

There is no doubt that the European’s extremely nega- 
tive attitude toward the United States is partly the re- 
sult of American policy, American behavior, an Amer- 
ican concept of life which clashes sharply with the 
European, as well as of the tragic failure of the United 
States to formulate an intelligent program of enlight- 
ment. It is a well-known fact that U.S. agencies find it 
exceedingly difficult to induce competent Americans to 
serve abroad, and that the myriad of third-rate U.S. 
bureaucrats who forever crowd Montmartre and Pic- 
adilly bars and night clubs with fric on pagaille, money 
literally to burn, do little to enhance our prestige. Be- 
sides, there is a traditional dislike for the rich uncle, 
and when the British were a rich and powerful nation 
they were just as detested as Americans are today. A 
profound contempt for Great Britain, incidentally, still 
lingers in France, Italy and Germany. 

But surely Mr. Fyvel is not suggesting that, were it 
not for the McCarran Act or some other equally obnox- 
ious measure or trait, Kingsley Martin, Nye Bevan and 
even Don Iddon, the Daily Mail’s poor imitation of 
Walte: Winchell, would be less likely to paint a false 
picture of the United States. Surely these gentlemen are 
aware that many Americans are also critical of the Mc- 
Carran Act—and are trying to do something about it. 

The reason for the European intellectual’s “mistrust” 
of America, as I have noted, is much more complex. For 
one thing, Europeans are in mortal fear of war. The 
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shadow of another war is regarded in the United States 
as a threat—in Europe, it is a paralyzing presence. For 
many European intellectuals, benevolent neutrality to. 
ward Soviet Russia and vocal anti-Americanism are a 
sort of insurance policy in the event of a Soviet invasion, 
(I know this to be the case with many businessmen and 
industrialists in France and the Ruhr who support the 
Communists financially.) They are naive or uninformed 
enough to hope that they will escape the fate of such 
Cominform stalwarts as Rudolf Slansky and André 
Marty. 

Soviet Russia has conquered large parts of Europe and 
Asia. The “Revolution” is on the march. Better to join 
the parade before it is too late. What if the Revolution 
died an inglorious death long ago—if it ever was a liv. 
ing reality—and only the myth survives? What if victor. 
ious Stalinism (or Malenkovism) will destroy all the 
values that the intellectuals profess to cherish most? 

Isn’t this the rationale of a Jean-Paul Sartre or his 
satellite Francis Jeanson, who in a vitriolic attack on 
Albert Camus printed in Les Temps Modernes let the cat 
out of the bag? “We do not know if the authentic [Stal- 
inist] revolution is not pure chemistry and if the perver- 
sions of this undertaking are not, after all, preferable to 
its destruction,” wrote Jeanson. One is for Communism 
—without being a Communist. It is better to sin in favor 
of Soviet dictatorship than American democracy. 

It was Denis de Rougemont who best diagnosed the 
malady that afflicts postwar Europe, above all the in- 
tellectuals, when he said: 


“Our continent, compared with the Europe which 
emerged at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
shows symptoms of a very serious sickness. One-third 
of its territory has been amputated in the East. An 
enormous number of its cities and towns have been 
ruined. Its internal borders have become so rigid that 
they hamper the flow of people, currency and com- 
modities. The former striving in Europe for material 
progress and social justice has been replaced by 4 
deep resignation or undisguised cynicism.” 

The trouble with many European intellectuals is that, 
as Chekhov said of a much earlier generation of intel- 
lectuals, “they have neither immediate nor remote aims, 
and in their souls there is a great empty space.” This 
also accounts, I believe, for much of their violent anti- 
Americanism. Caught between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, the European intellectual opposes only 4 
vacuum in his self-defense, but history has the same 
horror of a vacuum as nature. 

For an internationally-minded American to whom 
Europe was once a spiritual home, the breadth and extent 
of anti-American sentiment among European intellectuals 
is indeed a shocking discovery. It is not that they don't 
love us (or that we deserve their love), but that, by des 
perately clinging to their false image of America, they 
play into the hands of the Kremlin oligarchs, and thus 
sow the seeds of Europe’s ultimate destruction. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE ISSUE of maintaining unity 
| he the nations opposed to 
Soviet aggression has been pushed 
into the foreground by several recent 
developments. 

There was the clear divergence of 
emphasis in Churchill’s and Eisen- 
hower’s reactions to the Soviet peace 
ofensive, with Churchill pressing for 
aspeedy top-level conference without 
preliminary conditions and LEisen- 
hower emphasizing the need for con- 
crete signs of Soviet good faith. 
There was the pressure exercised by 
Great Britain, Canada and India on 
the United States to water down its 
first proposal for dealing with the 
Korean POW issue. There was the 
rasping speech by Attlee and the 
violent response by several Mid- 
western Senators. There was the 
typically blunt speech by Senator 
Taft. 

Unity among the non-Communist 
powers is a political, military and 
moral asset which no American in 
his right mind would lightly throw 
away. Disruption of this unity is 
probably the main purpose of the 
Kremlin’s new conciliatory manner. 
From the moment when Lenin seized 
power in 1917, the sowing of dissen- 
ion and distrust among the “capi- 
talist powers” has been an avowed 
primary objective of Soviet foreign 
Policy, 

Yet, as we saw during World War 
Il unity can be purchased at too 
high a price. Certain spellbinders of 
Press and radio were constantly 
Pressing on American public opinion 
the insidious argument that, even if 
Stalin’s demands spelled injustice for 
the Poles and other peoples of East- 
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\) WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Unity AND 
Reciprocity 





ern Europe, the maintenance of 
“unity” with the Soviet Union was 
an overriding consideration for 
which no sacrifice was too great. In 
the end, of course, we did not main- 
tain this unity, and we suffered the 
grave political and moral conse- 
quences of having let down our 
friends in a futile attempt to appease 
our enemies. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
experience is that maintaining West- 
ern unity is a responsibility that rests 
on other nations besides the United 
States. Some naive Americans, and 
some with biases in favor of this or 
that foreign nation, assume that, if 
we give in unconditionally to Great 
Britain on Far Eastern policy, to 
France on German rearmament, all 
will be well. 

But unity loses meaning and con- 
tent if its maintenance involves the 
loss of national honor or the aban- 
donment of the very conditions of 
effective resistance to the Soviet Com- 
munist threat. Reasonable Americans 
recognize that this country needs 
Great Britain and France, and all the 
allies it can get in Europe and Asia. 
But reasonable Britons and French- 
men should certainly realize that 
their countries have at least equal 
need of the United States. If the very 
worst should happen and Commu- 
nism should conquer the whole 
Eurasian continent, the United 
States could fight on. But the pros- 
pects for Great Britain and France, 
were they to face the Soviet leviathan 
without American backing, would be 
very dim. 

The moral is that unity must be 
accompanied by general acceptance 


of the principle of reciprocity. Un- 
fortunately, this principle has not 
prevailed in the handling of the 
Korean crisis. There has been a UN 
war and a U.S. (and South Korean) 
fight. Not only have other UN mem- 
bers made negligible contributions to 
the fighting in Korea, but their back- 
seat driving has largely prevented 
this country from applying to Red 
China the full weight of air and naval 
pressure that alone offered any real 
promise of bringing hostilities to a 
decisive and satisfactory conclusion. 
And it was Great Britain, not the 
United States, that decided to “go 
it alone” by hastily offering diplo- 
matic recognition to the Communist 
regime in China—a step which has 
yielded no visible positive benefit. 

Europeans say very justly and rea- 
sonably that they want to be “de- 
fended, not liberated” in the event of 
Soviet attack. Certainly the conse- 
quences of prolonged Soviet occupa- 
tion and the accompanying liquida- 
tion of all anti-Communists would be 
even more disastrous for the long- 
range prospects of freedom and civil- 
ization than the Nazi occupation of 
the early Forties. 

But how can one reconcile this de- 
sire with the dismal failure of Con- 
tinental Europeans to concert their 
own defense? Without substantial 
German participation, no defense of 
Western Europe stands a chance of 
success. That is why the prevention 
of German rearmament is a main 
goal of Soviet foreign policy and 
why every pro-Communist, every 
fellow-traveler, every anti-anti-Com- 
munist voice on both sides of the 
Atlantic is heard denouncing it. 

The United States should make 
every reasonable effort to hold the 
anti-Communist coalition together. 
But it cannot make all the effort. 
There are limits beyond which it 
cannot yield without forfeiting the 
confidence of the American people 
and giving up the purpose of the 
coalition. Even so powerful a coun- 
try as the United States cannot, in 
the long run, help peoples unable or 
unwilling to help themselves. 
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HICKS 


UTURE HISTORIANS, it is safe to predict, are going to 

have a bad time when they try to describe and in- 
terpret the 1930s, for a myth is in the making. Accord- 
ing to John Chamberlain, Communists captured “New 
York, the word capital of the United States” and thus 
“managed to poison the intellectual life of a whole na- 
tion.” According to J. B. Matthews, “There were a 
thousand Alger Hisses in the Federal Government in 
the New Deal-Fair Deal era.” Unless he realizes that, in 
the 50s, preoccupation with the Communist menace was 
sometimes a disease and sometimes a business, the future 
historian is going to find it difficult to explain to himself 
why the Revolution didn’t take place in America during 
the Red Decade. 

On the other hand, the historian will have to under- 
stand that there is today a tendency to minimize, as 
well as a tendency to exaggerate, the extent of Commu- 
nist influence. In part, the tendency to minimize is a 
product of motives that are easy to recognize and even 
to sympathize with. Many persons who moved for longer 
or shorter periods in the Communist orbit have tried, in 
a wholly human way, to conceal their folly. But folly is 
not one of the least important forces in history, and the 
student has to take it into account. 


I make these remarks because I find myself in some 
sense a victim of a man’s desire to rewrite his personal 
history. In the just published Letters of Sherwood An- 
derson, there is a letter that Anderson wrote to 
Edward H. Risley Jr. from Mexico City on February 24, 
1938. According to the editors, Risley, a student at Har- 
vard, had written Anderson, saying that “in his The 
Great Tradition Granville Hicks announced that Ander- 
son had been won over, along with Dreiser, to the Com- 
munist cause.” Anderson replied to Risley: 

“Your letter about the Granville Hicks was sent 
down to me here, and it amuses me; that is to say, 
the Hicks point of view amuses. It just happens that 
I had not read his Great Tradition. It is of course 
nonsense. It is true that in °31 and °32, when I went 
about a good deal in industrial cities, when I saw 
American working men eating out of garbage cans, 
etc., I got pretty wrought up. I think it must have 
been during those years that I got what of the red 
label has been pasted on me.” 

The Great Tradition, it is important to remember, was 
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By Granville Hicks 









written in 1932 and 1933, and published in the fall of 
1933. In it, I said: 


“The extent of the movement to the left became 
apparent when, early in 1931, Edmund Wilson pub. 
lished in the New Republic, of which he was an editor, 
an article describing what he called the breakdown of 
liberalism and affirming his allegiance to Communism. 
Theodore Dreiser took the same stand, followed in 
time by Sherwood Anderson. Steadily the list grew. 
These new advocates of revolution were eager to serve 
the cause in which they now believed: They organized 
committees for the defense of political prisoners and 
for the aid of striking miners; some of them investi- 
gated conditions in Harlan County and gave assistance 
to the strikers there; and in 1932 they formed the 
League of Professional Groups for Foster and Ford. 
Fifty-two American intellectuals signed a_ statement 
endorsing the candidates of the Communist party.” 















What is said in that paragraph about Edmund Wilson 
may be misleading, for it telescopes two phases of his 
development—his campaign to “take Communism away 
from the Communists” and his later willingness to co- 
operate with the Communist party. So far as Dreiser and 
Anderson are concerned, however, there is no inacct: 
racy. Anderson did a good deal to win his red label. 
During 1932, he published three articles in the New 
Masses, all of them expressing his extreme disillusion- 
ment with capitalism. His name appeared on the Foster- 
Ford Manifesto. (I didn’t know until 1951, when I read 
Irving Howe’s book on Anderson, that it appeared there 
because Anderson had told Edmund Wilson that he could 
sign his name to anything he wanted to.) He went to the 
Amsterdam Peace Conference as an American delegate. 

In short, there were good reasons for saying in 1933 
that Anderson had affirmed his allegiance to Commv- 
nism. It is true, as Howe points out, that Anderson took 
a firm and highly creditable stand on the independence 
of the revolutionary writer. It is also true that his in- 
fatuation with Communism did not last long. This did 
not surprise me, for, in the paragraph in The Great 
Tradition that follows the one I have quoted, I predicted 
that many of the converts would fall away. The point 
is that what I wrote about Anderson in The Great Tro 
dition was, at the time, far from being nonsense. 

The letter to Risley also says: 


“As for Hicks, this I know, that Dreiser, one of my 
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real friends, is no more a Communist than I am, and, 

only a few weeks ago, I had a note from Dos Passos 

that went a good deal further than I have here in 
saying, ‘To hell with them.’ ” 

Anderson was certainly not a Communist in 1938, 
and Dreiser was currently estranged from the party, 
though he was to be reconciled with it again in the 
later years of his life. Dos Passos, by that time, was well 
along on the path of disillusionment. But what was 
not true in 1938 had been true in 1933, and, if one can- 
not blame Anderson for failing to keep the dates straight, 
I think one can blame the editors of the Letters, Howard 
Mumford Jones and Walter Rideout. They do not even 
give the date of publication of The Great Tradition, 
and the reader might well assume that it had just ap- 
peared and that I had made up out of my head what 
I said about Anderson. 

Anderson also wrote in this letter: 

“As for Hicks, he wrote me a few years ago about 
my former friendship with Jack Reed, wanted me to 
tell him any little facts, etc. I could; so I told him 
of a talk [I] had one night with Jack in which he said 
to me that if he could be sure he was a poet, really 
had the stuff, he would chuck the radicalism. I told 
Hicks that and was later amused to see the use he 
made of it, the twist he gave it to serve Communist 
ends.” 

Again we have to look at the record. In John Reed, 
I wrote: 

“Reed found time to write the little play, but he 
could not find time for poetry. He wished he could. 
One snowy night, when he was hurrying back, with- 
out coat or hat, to Patchin Place, he met Sherwood 
Anderson on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth 
Street. For an hour they talked: Did a poet do more 
by lying low and trying to get understanding, or 
whatever it was poets were after, or by giving himself 
to the fight? Reed didn’t know; he wouldn’t say the 
other way was wrong; but for himself, well, somebody 
had to do the fighting. And yet: ‘If I could be dead 
sure I had something on the ball as a poet... .’ he 
said. He knew, of course, that he had plenty on the 
ball. That was not the question. It was too bad, but 
poetry would have to wait.” 

I detect no Communist twist in the paragraph. What I 
do find is an honest attempt to fit Anderson’s story into 
my interpretation of John Reed. This was in 1919, and 
Reed had recently returned from Russia. He was speak- 
Ing at many meetings, testifying before a Congressional 
committee, writing Ten Days That Shook the World, 
ttying to take over the Socialist party for the Bolshevik 
cause. It seemed unlikely that Reed would seriously 
Propose to abandon all that and go to writing poetry. 
On the other hand, I recognized, as the paragraph shows, 
that Reed had a passionate desire to write and often 
looked forward to a time when he could feel that his 
revolutionary duty was done. 

Not long after Anderson had written his letter, an 
eminent historian stated: 

“We need only think of the writer on John Reed 
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who, glorifying him as a staunch revolutionist, was 
informed before publishing his book of the existence 
of letters that John Reed had written from Russia 
shortly before his death expressing a keen disillusion- 
ment with the Bolshevist Revolution. To include them 
would have injured the portrait of Reed as a revolu- 
tionary hero, and they were ignored.” 
This story, appearing in a book devoted to the problem 
of historical evidence, was traced back from one cocktail 
party to another, and what it boiled down to was a state- 
ment by a friend of Reed’s that Reed had wished he 
could lie in the sun on Cape Cod and write poetry. 

But to return to Anderson. Risley wrote him again, 
apparently wanting to make something of the “Commu- 
nist twist” in my handling of Anderson’s story about 
John Reed. Anderson replied on March 31, 1939: 

“Your letter has been following me about, and I 
just got it here. The main point seems to me the 
Hicks matter, and I have a feeling that I would much 
rather not make a point of it. It is a kind of raking 
over of a dead man’s bones—I mean Jack Reed’s 
bones. 

“I presume Hicks is like all men who start out to 
make a point. They become advocates for a point of 
view. He might well believe that, in what Reed said 
to me, he was just pulling my leg, although I do not 
believe so. 

“Anyway I do not believe that I would like you to 
use what I said to start a controversy. The point was 
spoken of in answer to some question by you. I do 
not personally know Mr. Hicks and would not want to 
be put in the position of questioning his intent without 
being more sure of his understanding of what I said 
to him. This repeating a conversation—I mean the 
Reed conversation—after several years is too ticklish 
a business to stand on. That is the way I feel.” 
Anderson, it seems to me, had become less sure about 

the “Communist twist,” and that pleases me. I did not 
suggest, by the way, that Reed was pulling Anderson’s 
leg, but merely that he was expressing a passing mood 
rather than an enduring conviction. Even with that in- 
terpretation Anderson might have disagreed, but, in the 
light of the above letter, I think he would have granted 
that it was honestly meant. 

I am happy to have this chance to set the record 
straight. I made so many mistakes when I was a Com- 
munist—including the major mistake of being a Com- 
munist in the first place—that I am loath to be held re- 
sponsible for mistakes I didn’t make. Perhaps some 
future historian, after reading Anderson’s letters, may be 
sufficiently diligent in research to find this explanation 
of mine and take it into account. 

The editors of the volume, I must say, could have 
simplified the task of the future historian if they had 
cared to. I have already mentioned their failure to give 
the date of the The Great Tradition, and there is another 
curious omission. A couple of years ago, Mrs. Eleanor 
Anderson wrote and asked me if I had any letters from 
her husband. I sent her what I had, and they were 
eventually returned from the Newberry Library in 
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Chicago, which is the chief repository of Anderson let- 
ters. They had been photostated, the librarian said, and 
the photostats added to the Anderson collection. They 


were therefore available to the editors of this book. 


These letters are not at all important, but there is one 
of which I was—and, I guess, still am—very proud. This 


is it: 
“Dear Granville Hicks: 


“Just a word to tell you that I think you have done 





a grand job on the Reed. 
“It strikes me as one of the very best biographies | 
have ever read. 


Sincerely, 
Sherwood Anderson,” 


Obviously, the letter wasn’t worth publishing for its 
own sake, but, if the letters to Mr. Risley were worth 


publishing, this could have been cited in a footnot, 
Really scrupulous editors, it seems to me, would not 


have ignored it. 
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Laski: A False Prophet 


Reviewed by George Catlin 
Author, “Science and Method of Politics,” 
“History of the Cultural Philosophers” 


Harold Laski. 
By Kingsley Martin. 
Viking. 278 pp. $4.00. 


THE TITLE PAGE to this book 
carries an extraordinary quotation 
from Laski: “De mortuis nil nisi 
bunkum.” One is at a loss to con- 
jecture its significance, since this 
memorial volume, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Holmes-Laski Letters 
and the recent books of Francis Wil- 
liams on Ernest Bevin and G. M. 
Young on Stanley Baldwin, is likely 
to prove of more than ephemeral in- 
terest. 

That much of what Laski himself 
said had a Baron Munchausen qual- 
ity I would not deny. We are assured 
that Laski was “dining with [Lord 
Haldane] weekly for eight years” 
(Letters, II, p.1,092). At other 
times, it was with Birrell, Morley or 
Asquith that he was the man who 
came to dinner; or he was conduct- 
ing a correspondence with Lord Bald- 
win, who sought, we are told, to re- 
ward him by the offer of a civil- 
service post worth several times his 
academic salary. With Mr. Churchill, 
elsewhere described in no pleasant 
terms, he was “a friend who is not 
a follower.” Surely the appropriate 
comment is that, if these claims are 
true, resentment against them is prob- 
ably inspired by jealousy and is 
trivial; although, of course, so far as 
they are not true they alienate the 


trust of historians and debauch his- 
tory. One notices indeed with a shock 
that, according to Mr. Martin, Laski 
could cook up an entire private in- 
terview with Marshal Stalin. 

But the important issue surely is 
to arrive at some coherent estimate 
of Laski’s influence. This is not easy, 
since Laski’s work falls into sharply 
distinct periods or decades—blue, 
pink and red. In his early phase, he 
is indeed (and here remains) the 
rationalist and impassioned atheist, 
but he is above all neo-Darwinian, 
utters no protest when Justice Holmes 
dismisses Marx as a humbug, and 
himself describes him as an un- 
scrupulous plagiarist, with “patent 
dishonesties,” incapable of “thinking 
organically.” He takes satisfaction in 
the belief that his work will be 
cursed by the followers of Marx. 

In his later phases, on the con- 
trary, he claims that he is “a Marxist 
in Marx’s way,” busily engages in 
attempting to get the British Labor 
party to commit itself to official ac- 
ceptance of the Communist Manifesto 
as a correct directive for socialism, 
and becomes in doctrine fairly pre- 
cisely a Menshevik, although not 
without occasional doubts in his 
earlier writings about the validity of 
the democratic process. Kingsley 


Martin writes: “Laski was a rhetor- 
ical and not a scientific writer.” 
Nevertheless, as a_ political pam 
phleteer, his influence is undoubtedly 
of the first rank and approaches 
genius, even if it is disfigured by 
immense arrogance and deep resent: 
ments. 

In his early adult phase, Laski’s 
resentments had been directed against 
the Moloch authority of the warring 
sovereign state. Later, when he re 
turns to Britain, they turn against 
the English monarchy; against an 
order of society with which, instead 
of piecemeal reform, he was col 
vinced there must be no compromise 
whatever; against the optimism which 
thought that the Revolution did not 
lie in the probable course of history, 
and against all attempts at a biparti 
san foreign policy. 

It is true that, unlike John 
Strachey earlier, Laski thonght that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the friend 
who might impose upon Neville 
Chamberlain a peace more satisfact: 
ory than the latter’s victory would 
make probable. Indeed, perhaps the 
most sinister passage in Mr. Mar 
tin’s narrative is when he indicates 
that Laski thought that Britain 
should start a preventive war, which 
would render Chamberlain’s over 
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throw inevitable: “Perhaps we shall 


have to make it, for N.C. will then 


fall. Anyway, war and revolution.” 
It is difficult to imagine partisanship 
going further. Meanwhile, Laski was 
urging Justice Frankfurter to aid in 
preventing America from entering 
the war: “I do hope you will be able 
to keep America out.” In the light 
of these precious activities, there is 
a morose irony in the fact that we 
find John Winant, when he was U.S. 
Ambassador. writing to Laski that 
“[ would like you to set me straight.” 
According to Martin, he took Laski’s 
advice on whom to see and whom to 
trust in Britain. 

It was not in Messrs. Baldwin and 
Churchill, but in Ernest Bevin, that 
Laski met the opponent who pro- 
vided his Philippi. It is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance for the future that this great 
Englishman. and not someone of 
Laski’s views, became Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1945 when America was still 
in the full flood of pro-Soviet illu- 
sions. Earlier, indeed, Laski had ex- 
pressed his melancholy because many 
people “have not been fighting the 
war I have been fighting.” One is 
stupefied at the thought that the 
armed men from Normandy to 
Malaya might indeed, if the profes- 
sor had had his way, been fighting 
the war which Laski shaped in pam- 
phlets and busy correspondence sit- 
ting at home. 

Laski wrote to Frankfurter, in 
1941, that “the U.S.S.R. has its roots 
in popular opinion more profound 
than any other system”—just as, in 
1937, he had said that, in a choice 
between Stalinists and Conservatives, 
“his proper place would be on the 
platform with Harry Pollitt.” Russia 
was “far ahead in socialist organiza- 
tion”: “T say to the rulers of the 
new Russia that the achievements of 
their Revolution are one of the pil- 
lars of our strength.” Occasionally, 
indeed, he would see room between 
“the two messianic philosophies” of 
Bolshevism and private property, as 
in Prague, for the compromise of cir- 
cumstance. The defenestration of Jan 
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Masaryk was not yet. There is no 
wonder that Laski’s capers evoked 
the letter from Clement Attlee say- 
ing: “I can assure you there is 
widespread resentment in the party 
at your activities and a period of 
silence on your part would be wel- 
come.” 

Laski, however, was not to be sup- 
pressed so easily. All his life, he had 
lived on attempts to suppress him. 
He felt that the secrets of the atom 
bomb should be shared around, as 
did Drs. Nunn May and Fuchs. He 
and his fellows were “tough” ro- 
mantics about the revolution in 
which, “recognizing the emerging 
future,” they were to play the lead- 
er’s role. There is, indeed, one fas- 
cinating little pause, one gleam of 
redemption from this Hobbesian 
obsession with conflict in the Newark 
Advertiser libel case (which his own 
attorney did not hesitate to describe 
as implying “treason-felony”) after 
the jury had found against him on 
the basic charge. He writes to Frank- 
furter: “If I can’t say that I start 
all over again, I have had a kind of 
spiritual renaissance which seems to 
have rebuilt the proportions between 
my inner and my outer life.” But he 
had the balm of having his legal costs 
paid for him, partly by Americans 
led by Max Lerner, so that in the 
end there was enough financial credit 
to establish an educational fund in 
his honor. For his students, we are 
told, “Poor Gert Eisler had become 
a symbol. ... All that we and Laski 
held dear was on trial.” 

Laski was capable of the noblest 
phrases and of great personal gener- 
osity to his friends and juniors. He 
was also likely to refer to Churchill 
as becoming “a mean intriguer for 
his own hand,” or to the “malice” of 
Ernest Bevin, and he was capable of 
great and vindictive meannesses. He 
was a would-be intellectual dictator. 
and, in his demi-Marxist monde of 
the New Statesman, to disagree with 
him was not only to be wrong but 
to be immoral, and not only to be 
immoral but to be damned. The 
Truman Doctrine was sinister; the 


Marshall Plan was sinister; the 
Vatican was egregiously sinister; and 
the public of America and the rulers 
of Russia were alike “politically 
immature,” since they disagreed with 
Harold. Bertrand Russell was going 
to the political dogs. 

By providential fortune, and de- 
spite all his grave errors in Pales- 
tine and his arguable judgment that 
there was “no difference between Hit- 
ler and Stalin,” Bevin (who had no 
use for Laski) took charge in the 
critical year 1945 and Laski expend- 
ed himself in unanswered letters. 
Perhaps Bevin could not tolerate 
Molotov because he held him per- 
sonally responsible for the death of 
millions of peasants. Bevin recalled 
the Periclean advice that the price 
of freedom is courage. In the great 
crisis of our times, it eventuated that, 
in confronting a damnable despot- 
ism, the cause of liberty was drawn 
up on one side and Laski on the 
other. 
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Southern Morality Tale 


A Good Man. 
By Jefferson Young. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 239 pp. $3.00. 


Ir I WERE writing for Pravda, I 
would be expected to object to Jef- 
ferson Young’s novel on the ground 
that Mr. Young betrays a strong sen- 
timental bourgeois humanitarian bent 
in his portrayal of the paternalistic 
relationship between Albert and Mis- 
ter Tittle, the landlord. Since I am 
not writing for Pravda, however, I 
want to say at the outset how right 
Mr. Young is in his belief that the 
sanest approach to the problem of 
the Negro in the South is faith in 
the goodness of black and white men 
like Albert Clayton and Mr. Tittle. 

Mr. Young’s morality is refresh- 
ing. He is concerned to an extent 
that is surprising now, and would 
have been impossible fifteen or 
twenty years ago, with simple good- 
ness. He is interested simply in the 
hearts of a number of men. But we 
have no reason to confuse simplicity 
with simplemindedness. Mr. Young’s 
morality is supple and flexible. If it 
is crystal clear—and it is, virtually 
—it is also reverent, undogmatic, and 
felt in some complexity; and it opens 
his vision to a startlingly non-doc- 
trinaire compassion and humanity. 
At one point in A Good Man, it 
seems to me that the simplicity of 
the morality leads Mr. Young to an 
oversimplification of the book’s struc- 
ture; but this can be charged to 
youthful craftsmanship rather than to 
a flaw in the morality. 

Howard Mumford 
the jacket, compares Mr. Young’s 
prose to Turgenev’s. Whether the 
words, as Mr. Jones says. “have the 
Turgenev 
achieves” I am, alas, unable to say. 


Jones, on 


quiet clearness _ that 
Certainly the clear, open social di- 
alectic of A Good Man reminds one 
of the hypaethral quality of Fathers 
and Sons. Yet the conflict between 
Mr. Tittle and Mr. Mathis, as set 
forth in Chapter Eleven, is disquiet- 
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ingly ingenuous and, I suspect, more 
materialistic than Mr. Young realizes. 
Turgenev would never have been sat- 
isfied with this; he never closed one 
eye so as to see dark grey as utter 
black, light grey as utter white. Mr. 
Young might well reply that no- 
where is black so black or white so 
white as in our South between such 
men as Mr. Tittle and Mr. Mathis— 
and he may be right. The only weak- 
ness in the novel’s structure seems 
nevertheless to lie here. 

Surely every reviewer must have 
said to himself of the book’s primary 
image: “How real, how incredibly 
naive, how tersely, unaffectedly 
right!” And so it is. Albert Clayton 
is a Negro man who wants to paint 
his house white. Intellectually he is 
not perfectly sure why he should 
want to; but emotionally he is cer- 
tain, for he has had an inward 
revelatory glimmer and has met it 
with a response of faith. A good 
blackland farmer, he knows _ the 
value of methodical preparation, con- 
stant work, and faith. If you want to 
paint your house white, you need to 
buy paint, you need to know how 
much paint, you need to sell cotton 
and a fat calf to get the money to 
buy it. And you want your house 
right on the inside as well as on the 
outside, although it isn’t easy to keep 
it right if you have a teasing sister- 
in-law like Lettie and men_ like 
Augustus and Preacher Tom hang- 
ing around to be teased all the time. 
It is harder still if you have to work 
against men like Mr. Mathis, who 
would rather see you starve than 
living in the kind of house that can 
sustain your self-respect. 

This is the burden of Mr. Young’s 
book, and it is a heavy burden—one 
which lends itself not only to senti- 
mentality and oversimplification on 
the one hand, but to brutality on the 





other. To have avoided both, and to 
have adequately rendered the incip. 
ient savagery of this theme, through. 
out 239 pages is an achievement of 
discipline and good taste. 

Mr. Young manages it by carefully 
imaging the minutiae of the daily 
life of his characters. Cooter and 
Daniel are very carefully and know. 
ingly drawn. Few more honestly real 
little boys ever tried to make a mule 
plow a straight furrow or saw an 
imaginary gopher dig real holes in 
the yard. Albert himself has the con- 
creteness of the sweetgum trees he 
loves, but, then, so do Louella, his 
wife, and Preacher Tom and his 
vanilla abstract, and the dying old 
woman, and Jenny, who “stood 
a little apart” because it was her 
son Augustus who was called in to 
make the estimate of the amount of 
paint needed. Jenny’s face grew sad 
when Aunt Molly estimated better 
than Augustus and Albert put to- 
gether. Such small deftnésses, just 
this ability to look and see what is 
being looked at, give the book its 
artistic vitality. 

Mr. Young has run into the very 
difficult problem of handling a 
dialect. He chooses to omit apostro- 
phes altogether except in contrac: 
tions spelled with 
them, to use occasional phonetic 
spellings, and to rely mainly upon 
grammatical and syntactical disloca- 


conventionally 


tions for the principal effects. I am 
sure that this last strategy is the im- 
portant, the sound one, and that 
attempts at the first two are never 
going to be ultimately successful s0 
long as English is spelled with its 
present phonetic chaos. 

Many passages are exact and beau- 
tiful, as the one in which Louella is 
rehearsing her difficulties with Miss 
Maureen, who won’t pay for her 
washing. Louella’s harangue is long. 
and I quote only the end of it: “.-. 
Then Miss Maureen just start that 
car up, out saying no mo, and shot 
up the land in a cloud of dust. So I 
brung you some water.” The placing 
of the conjunction “so,” and the re 
sulting semantic dislocation (Louella 
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does not mean “so” at all), is as- 
tonishingly sensitive; whether you 
figure out exactly what Louella does 
mean is not important—the psychol- 
ogical state is accurately rendered. 
Occasionally, though rarely, Mr. 
Young’s ear fails him, as when he 
has Albert say to Mr. Tittle, “I have 
the land ready.” Albert might have 


said he had the ground ready, or had 
got the ground ready, or done got 
the land ready, but not this. 

I point out a weakness or two to 
picture the book as it is. Its virtues, 
however, far outweigh these; and the 
virtues lie mainly in the extraordin- 
arily skilful, prodromal use of images 
and themes, from the gum trees to 


the strippings from Mister Tittle’s 
cow to little Daniel’s gopher holes; 
and the sections dealing with the 
recusant Albert as he handles his 
convention-wary wife are deeply 
moving. Such tenderness and com- 
passion, and such craftsmanship, 
signal a new gift among us—a gift, 
perhaps, of the first order. 





Perpetual Emotion 
Reviewed by Paula Goldberg 


Free-lance writer; former Associate 
Editor, the “Hatworker” 


The Echoing Grove. 
By Rosamond Lehmann. 
Harcourt, Brace. 373 pp. $3.95. 


Miss LEHMANN is deservedly pop- 
ular for the command of style and ro- 
mantic drama that comes through 
again in her sixth novel, a tale of 
two sisters in love with one man. 
But along about the middle of the 
book, both story and reader get 
swamped. One can no longer argue 
about the validity of romantic pas- 
sions as a prime basis for the lives of 
Miss Lehmann’s characters, as critics 
did in the Twenties; one can only 
suppose that they might have been 
engrossing and sympathetic if they 
had been treated with more clarity 
or control. 

With Mrs. Burkett, the sisters’ 
mother, as a pale last-generation 
focal point of personal adjustment 
and understanding, Miss Lehmann 
extends downward and outward to 
many of the phenomena of the mod- 
erm woman’s world. But always the 
real concentration is involuted. 

Madeleine, the sister who marries 
the man, describes herself, comes the 
awakening, as an “emotionally frus- 
trated unadaptable class-conscious 
matron.” This bit of satire is almost 
completely adequate. Dinah, the bold, 
glamorous, pathetic misfit, is the 
moving presence. Neither Rickie, the 
husband of Madeleine and lover of 
Dinah, nor his tortured wife really 
comes alive, as she does. To Made- 
leine an irresponsible Bohemian, to 
her various lovers a temporary an- 
chor, a casualty or a tramp, to 
Rickie the never entirely compre- 
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hensible essence of “heart,” Dinah 
alone is saved from the muddiness 
that overtakes all the others. Some- 
how she carries the burdens of all 
her fabulous emotional peregrinations 
—jealousy of her pretty, “accept- 
able” sister, her own role as la 
femme mystérieuse, love affairs with 
an innocently cruel lower-class boy, 
with a mad refugee philosopher, with 
Rickie, and finally dedication to the 
Spanish Civil War and marriage to 
a hero of the International Brigade. 
Her reality is compounded of both 
circumstance and choice, a _con- 
sciousness of Madeleine’s undermined 
world of home, status and family, 
and her own. She is in the classical 
tradition of the heroine engaged in 
losing and finding herself. 

What bogs down the story is an 
over-lush use of Miss Lehmann’s 
talent for rich description. Implica- 
tions and overtones get out of hand. 
Seas of secret deep feelings are 
dragged in until they overflow onto 
every page: “The face—all eyes— 
stared from its ambush, sickening her 
heart with pity, hatred, shame and 
yearning.” “He was all incandescent, 
ablaze with the pure total life of the 
world of death which to reach and 
save her he had traversed.” (He had 
had difficulty traveling in the snow.) 
And: “The stone in her chest con- 
tracted, bled out a heavy drop.” 

A stylistic direction once described 
as Jamesian develops a thickness of 
emotionality without Thomas Wolfe’s 


grandeur and power. The dichotom- 
ies constructed between Madeleine 
and Dinah, past security and class- 
honor and present chaos and dedi- 
cated egoism, coldness and warmth, 
acceptance and struggle, etc. appear 
through the unconvincing upholstery. 
A flashback structure full of shifting 
viewpoints and hanging ends that all 
get tied up somewhere in the book 
sometimes gives impact to cause and 
effect, but also adds to the muddi- 
ness through confusion of plot. 
Nevertheless, The Echoing Grove 
may well follow The Ballad and the 
Source to the best-seller lists. British 
Miss Lehmann was recognized early 
as a “born writer.” She frequently 
uses language of sensitivity and 
beauty. Unfortunately, her Grove’s 
echoes are mixed-up and _ rather 
boomy. Rickie carries around a 
lover’s note, which he describes as 
“Big words, written with blood, tears, 
sweat, hidden against my heart. To- 
tally inoperative.” Well, not totally. 
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SHIPLEY 


HE STATEMENT has often been 

made that, in a musical comedy, 
the “book” doesn’t much matter. The 
story, we are told, is just a frame 
to hold the music and the comedy. 
Be funny enough, make the lyrics 
clever, the music tuneful and the 
dances lively enough, and no one will 
care about the story. 

An opportunity to test this dictum 
is provided by the last two produc- 
tions of the season. Both are elabor- 
ately produced and vigorously pub- 
licized musicals by well-known and 
successful writers. Both have bad 
books. 

Can-Can' came first, spreading be- 
fore us the Paris of Toulouse-Lautrec 
—Montmartre in 1893. Its plot 
hinges upon a censorious magistrate 
who falls in love with a cabaret pro- 
prietress, at whose place the city’s 
laundresses are displaying the new 
dance, the can-can, and upper 
reaches of their nether limbs. Love 
teaches him that—well, somehow 
freedom seems to be involved, and 
in the finale the can-can is danced 
on the bench of the court to show 
that France is dedicated to Liberté 
and Fraternité. We leave the laun- 
dresses fraternizing with the judges. 

The heavy story has one episode 
of amusing, if somewhat extraneous, 
satire on modern art, when a sculptor 
displays his works to a critic, his 
most original piece being a “maid- 
mer”—fish on top and woman below 
4Can-Can. Music and lyrics by Cole Porter. Book 
and direction by Abe Burrows. Dances and musical 
out saieteins tee” 

"Me and Juliet. Music by Richard Rodgers. Book 
and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2d. Directed by 


George Abbott. Presented by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. At the Majestic Theater. 


On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Musicals 
Close the Season 


the belt. There is also a duel between 
an expert and a frightened tyro, the 
sort of thing Shakespeare squeezed 
dry of humor in Twelfth Night. On 
the whole, a lugubrious story. 

Yet the play is a hit. Chief credit 
goes not to Cole Porter, though 
Peter Cookson and the delightful 
French importation Lilo work well 
for him. The merits are those of 
Michael Kidd, who staged the dances 
and the musical numbers; with what 
he gives her, premiére danseuse 
Gwen Verdon, adding a disciplined 
abandon of her own, virtually steals 
the show. The Garden of Eden ballet 
is excellent satire, from inch-worm 
to Eve; the Apache number is a ver- 
satile virtuoso display; and the can- 
cans, at the cabaret and in the court, 
are a high-kicking highlight. The 
evening is a rollicking riot of dance. 

Down the street, a week after. 
came Me and Juliet.2 The title is 
that of a successfully touring musical 
within the play, and what we watch 
are the actions of the company that 
is presenting the hit. Brief bits of 
the play, in performance, in re- 
hearsal—and sometimes it’s hard to 
tell which—come between the love- 
making and fighting of the cast. At 
any given moment, everyone breaks 
into a dance. This may speed the 
evening along, but, unfortunately. 
the choreography is at best routine. 
The costumes are attractive but un- 
motivated; in truth, it is hard to see 
why “Me and Juliet” (the musical 
within the musical) is the hit we are 
told it is. If it ever came to Broad- 
way, my guess is that it would flop. 
Because of the continual shifting 


from the characters to the play they 
are enacting, the story is overcrowd. 
ed and confused. The entire evening 
is a sort of Kiss Me Kate without 
Shakespeare. 

Yet the play is a hit. In this case, 
credit (as well as blame) must be 
evenly shared. Rodgers and Hammer. 
stein and Abbott have made the 
mood so mellow that we like it in 
spite of its faults. It is a play essen. 
tially of theater folk, gotten together 
by folk who love the theater. And 
that feeling permeates the action and 
seeps across to the audience. 

“Me”—the ordinary guy in the 
inner play—may not much matter, 
nor his boss (whom he calls Don 
Juan), nor the girl who tries to 
make him (whom he calls Carmen), 
nor the girl he wants to marry 
(whom he calls Juliet). No more are 
we concerned with the stage electri- 
cian, who wants to kill the assistant 
stage manager over a member of the 
chorus. Joan McCracken is cute, but 
is given only the obvious gestures of 
sinuous sex. The other players—in- 
deed, most aspects of the offering— 
are without distinction. 

But there is the lure of the theater, 
somehow enticing us to enjoyment. 
Our sympathy is won, not for the 
people of the story, but for thos 
players, for all players, who must 
nightly face that formidable giant, 
the audience. “Sometimes it’s # 
langhing giant, Sometimes it’s a weep- 
ing giant; Sometime’s it’s a coughing 
giant, Sometimes it’s a sleeping gia. 
But always you fight the giant and 
sometimes, when you win, it’s a 
nicer giant when it goes out than it 
was when it came in.”—True of the 
best of the theater, and warming and 
winning even here. 

What then, may we conclude of 
a musical with a faulty book? I 
leaves one with a sense of lack. The 
story does matter, it matters 4 lot. 
But there are many elements that 
combine to make a musical comedy, 
and, even without the support of 4 
well-knit story, it may marsh 
enough of value to offer a rewarding 
evening. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Witness Defends Charges 
Against Hans Wallenberg 


May I comment on the letter on the Wallen- 
berg case, signed by Christopher Emmet, Hans 
Kohn and Norbert Muhlen, that appeared in 
Tue New LeaDER of May 25: 

My testimony before the McCarthy committee 
was restricted to two aspects of the record of 
Hans Wallenberg, publisher and Editor of the 
US.-sponsored German newspaper, the Neue 
Zeitung: (1) his role as Executive Secretary 
of the German-American Writers Association in 
1939, and (2) his role as contributor and later 
Editor-in-chief of the Neue Zeitung in 1945 
and 1946. 

All those now defending Wallenberg are 
doing so on a wrong score. They are denying 
things I have never said, as, for instance, that 
he had hired four card-carrying members of the 
Communist party for the staff of the Neue 
Zeitung. In their defense, they are dealing 
with Mr. Wallenberg’s activities from 1947 on. 
But these activities have never been involved 
in the controversy, which goes back to the 
critical year 1939, when Stalin signed his pact 
with Hitler and thus unleashed World War II. 
At that time, Wallenberg was Executive Secre- 
tary of the GAWA, a Stalinist front organiza- 
tion of the first order. The GAWA was a sub- 
sidiary of the “Schutzverband Deutscher Schrift- 
steller” in Paris, which was closed and dis- 
solved by the French authorities in 1939, after 
a thorough investigation had proved that it 
was a Soviet agency, financed by Moscow. 
Anyone who remained a member of the GAWA 
after October 7, 1939, when the last anti- 
Communist had left the organization, chose 
Stalin’s cause, if not that of Stalin’s ally, Hitler. 
To speak of “neutrality” in that connection is 
nothing but a vicious, ridiculous hoax. 

And now let’s look at the early record of the 
Neue Zeitung. For the purpose of this letter, 
the following facts may suffice: 

The first issue of the Neue Zeitung appeared 
on October 18, 1945. It carried a “World 
Political Review” by the card-carrying Com- 
munist, Stefan Heym, in which he described 
the well-known fellow-traveler Alexander Werth 
as “one of the ablest observers of things in the 
Soviet Union.” Heym stepped up his Soviet 
Propaganda in the second issue of the Neue 
Zeitung, October 21, 1945. 

On December 14, 1945, Hans Wallenberg 
wrote his first “World Political Review,” a 
permanent feature of the newspaper. In this 
article, Wallenberg obviously agreed with the 
Soviet propagandists who were then trying to 
‘ell the swindle that “the understandable in- 
terest of the Soviet Union is merely concen- 
tated on the prevention of the formation of 
anti-Soviet governments in the direct neighbor- 
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hood of the Soviet Union.” Wallenberg dis- 
counted the fear that the Soviet Union would 
interfere with the elections in Eastern Europe. 

The Neue Zeitung of December 17, 1945 
published a front-page article, “Report from 
Today’s Moscow,” by M. Philips Price, the of 


fellow-traveling member of the British Parlia- THE NEW LEADER 


ment. Mr. Price arrived at the conclusion: 
“The Supreme Soviet resembles the Congress 

debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 


of the United States.” 

In the issues of May 3 and 13—under the 
editorship of Hans Wallenberg—we find articles 
by two most prominent card-carrying Com- 
munists, F. C. Weiskopf and Alfred Kantoro- 
wicz. Weiskopf shortly thereafter became a 
high official at the Czech Communist Embassy 
in Washington and later even Czech Ambassa- 
dor to Stockholm and Peking, while Kantoro- 
wicz became an official of the East German 
Government. 

On June 24, 1946, Wallenberg presented 
F. C. Weiskopf’s “Die Schule des Exils,” with 
high praise for the Communist writers Egon 
Erwin Kisch, Walther Victor, Ludwig Renn, 
Willi Bredel, Bodo Uhse, Friedrich Wolf, Willi 
Wolfradt and, of course, Stefan Heym. On 
August 9, 1946, Wallenberg started publication 
of the infamous literary history of the exile 
by F. C. Weiskopf, again featuring an endless 
row of Communist writers and completely omit- 
ting the works of the anti-Communists. Among 
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in his latest communication is a fact disputed 
by nobody: that the Neue Zeitung published 
ad e articles by several Communist authors in the 

ax da tive t at 1& years 1945 and 1946. What he omits to recog: 

nize, and what alone matters in this contert, 
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od Neue Zeitung at times when Mr. Wallenberg _ 
was neither publisher nor Editor (e.g., Epstein's 
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Schutzverband Deutscher Schriftsteller to which 
fr, Epstein refers; I did so in Paris publicly 
ss early as 1937.) 

Since Mr. Epstein has shown that he cannot 
‘gut up” in re Wallenberg, as far as relevant 
yew facts are concerned, he ought now to shut 
ip. Epstein’s personal grudges can be of no 
isterest to those of us who want to fight the 
(ommunist threat and all its agents. 

New York City NorBert MUHLEN 


Readers Invited to Attend 
Fourth ADA Summer Workshop 


Some of your readers may be interested in 
the July 11-19 fourth annual Summer Workshop 
on practical politics which Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action has planned. Speakers include 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Congressman Charles 
Howell, Robert R. Nathan and Joseph L. Rauh 
J. Place: Bard College, two hours by train 
fom New York City. 

Liberals, whether ADA members or not, are 
welcome. For further information, please write 
the undersigned at 1341 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Davin C. WILLtaAmMs 
Director, ADA Summer Workshop 


Correction 


In the biographical note accompanying her 
review in last week’s New Leaper, Gloria 
levitas was incorrectly identified as a_ staff 
member of “American Mercury Publications.” 
She is associated with Mercury Publications. 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL HALL 
Phowpiecs o] Gon Noten 
"Fit for a Queen!”"—QUINN, ri gua 


"YOUNG BESS" 


starring JEAN SIMMONS + STEWART GRANGER 
DEBORAH KERR » CHARLES LAUGHTON 


Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY e@ Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 
Color by TECHNICOLOR e@ An M-G-M Picture 

ON STAGE: ''CROWNING GLORY" — Fabulous Coronation spectacle 

produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 

Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





















LAST THREE WEEKS! “AN IRRESISTIBLE COMEDY!” 


MELVYN DOUGLAS « 
“Time Out For Ginger” 


PRICES Evenings, Orchestra $4.80; Balcony, $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $3.60; Balc. $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax inci. 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope with mail order. 


conditioneo LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St. £ of Bway ‘JU. 2-3897 
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No Peace for Korea 


IMAGINE THAT all of this country north of Philadel- 
phia and Louisville were in the hands of a ruthless 
foreign dictatorship. Imagine that this northern foe at- 
tacked us and that 60 nations had promised to help 
re-establish our freedom and independence. Now imagine 
that, after eight million of our men, women and children 
were killed and our cities and farms laid waste, our 
overseas allies refused to seek victory, prevented us from 
seeking it, and formally decided to leave us divided and 
to treat with the foreign aggressor. 

If such a fantasy is intolerable, consider now the 
people of Korea, to whom a million lost lives and na- 
tionwide devastation are all too real. The fate of Korea 
in the Fifties has been as shabby as that of Poland in the 
Forties and Czechoslovakia in the Thirties. Our Korean 
policy has been a mosaic of defeatism, with each new 
timidity leading inevitably to the next. The partition of 
1946 and the withdrawal of our troops in 1949 made the 
war inevitable. The rejection of economic sanctions and 
a naval blockade, the establishment of Manchuria as a 
privileged sanctuary and the hamstringing of the Van 
Fleet offensive made the present truce inevitable. Just as 
surely, the false sense of security induced by this truce 
will generate a powerful wave of agitation to “bring the 
boys home,” to weaken the “petulant” South Koreans, to 
compromise with Communism in Indo-China, to welcome 
Red China into the UN—in short, to repeat the pattern 
of weakness and piecemeal appeasement which bred 
World War II and the Korean War. 

Practically speaking, the United States has little choice 
but to accept the truce which our leaders have prepared. 
Our failure in Korea to achieve what might have been a 
monumental victory—the first rollback of the Soviet 
Empire —is disheartening, but a fact which. having 
willed, we must accept. 

But this failure should not lead us into isolationism 
and shortsightedness. We must not, as Adlai Stevenson 
put it, “lose sight of the objective expressed by the 
United Nations for a united, independent and democratic 
Korea.” If this objective is again thwarted by the Com- 
munists, we must continue to give the Korean Republic 
not only the economic aid Mr. Eisenhower has pledged. 
but military aid as well. Our fleet, air force, and a sub- 
stantial part of our ground forces must remain in Korea. 
In Formosa and Indo-China, too, political reform, eco- 
nomic assistance and military aid must become part of a 
single policy of creating bastions of democracy. 

Such a policy requires more than a mutual-defense 
pact with Seoul. It requires, as it has required ever since 
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the Red conquest of China, a Pacific Pact as firm anj 3 


explicit as NATO. Such a pact must embrace, at the yer, 


least, the United States, Japan, Australia, New Zealan(. 
the Korean Republic, Nationalist China, Vietnam, Thai. 4 
land and the Philippines. An “all-colonial” alliance with | 


Britain and France would be even less satisfactory than 
the present “all-white” ANZUS agreement. Until a rel 
Pacific Pact is concluded, East Asia will continue to jp. 
vite Communist aggression. 

It goes without saying that Red China cannot be cor. 
sidered for a seat in the UN, which still bars Japan, 
Italy, Eire, Ceylon and a half-dozen other peace-loving 
and democratic governments. It also goes without saying 


that the truce should be no excuse to halt the buildup of f 
our own armed forces, For if our present level of de. f 


fense has been insufficient to beat back Communism in 
little Korea, how can we ever meet the challenge of a 
growing world Communist empire? 


World Labor Meets 


THOUGH FREE GOVERNMENTS may falter on the hard 
road to freedom, private citizens who take their respon: 
sibilities seriously carry on all the time—sometimes even 
bearing their governments on their backs. Thus, a 
Vienna recently, it was private business groups, not gov- 
ernments, that gave effective retort to the Economic Con- 
ference in Moscow which the free world should have 
denounced in one loud voice when it took place last year. 
(The Vienna retort was so effective that the Communists 
came crawling to the Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the business organization in 
question, begging admittance.) And another important 
world body of private citizens—management’s opposite 
number, in fact, labor—will shortly meet in another key 
spot to strike another blow for freedom. At Stockholm— 
which the Communists have tried to “capture” as they 
have Vienna—on July 4, the anniversary of our own 
first fight for freedom, the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions will hold its Third World Congress. 

This will be no meeting of trade unionists to discus 
better wages and hours alone. Such issues are basic, for 
unless workers can reap the just fruit of their labor. 
they will have that much less stake in preserving the 
right of private employers to reap a just profit from 
labor—and they will be tempted to see in the state 
more munificent employer. But just as great a role # 
the ICFTU meeting will be assigned to purely politica 
questions: how best to combat Communism in this cou 
try or that, how peace can be attained without appease 
ment, how to achieve European unity, and how to bring 
Asia closer to the free world. For the ICFTU does not 
simply represent 50 million workers, but the aspirations 
of many more millions not organized into trade unions 
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and who constitute the backbone of whole nations and 
continents. In speaking as we do of “Europe,” “Asia” 
and similarly abstract concepts, we are inclined to ignore 
the essential human factor they represent, which is that 
“Europe” and “Asia” are, first and foremost, collections 
of human beings who work for a livelihood. Policy 
toward “Europe” thus means, almost literally, our attitude 
toward 250 million workers and their families. 

The coming ICFTU Congress, then, is not just another 
international gathering, and not just another labor con- 
vention, but a kind of unofficial world parliament as rep- 
resentative of free peoples as anything we can think of. 
Out of its deliberations will emerge no treaties or pacts, 
but, in these times of hard realities, something perhaps 
more important: specific remedies for specific problems 
affecting specific people. The governments and peoples 
of the free world could do worse than learn from, and 
sympathize with, the efforts of free labor to make this 
planet a safe, prosperous and happy place to live in. 


Moscow and Madrid 


FROM TIME TO TIME, we have discussed in these pages 
the possibility of a Moscow-Madrid past. The danger of 
such a pact is great, for the strategic advantages that the 
Soviets would derive from it are immense. First among 
these would be the friendship of a power that stands 
athwart the western entrance in the Mediterranean; sec- 
ond, and not less important, is Spain’s ability to supply 
such vital commodities as wolfram. 

One concrete move toward a pact that Russia is ex- 
pected to make might involve the repatriation of rem- 
nants of the Spanish “Blue Division” that fought with 
Hitler in Russia. Radio Moscow has ceased its attacks 
on Franco—on April 14, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the democratic Spanish Republic, it canceled for 
the first time its annual commemorative broadcast. 
Another straw in the wind is the arrival in Moscow, 
ostensibly to discuss trade relations, of two Argentines 
fresh from Madrid, where they had also ostensibly dis- 
cussed trade relations. Considering Perén’s well-known 
afinity for Franco, and his own current efforts to sign 
an economic agreement with Moscow, he might be the 
logical broker between the latter and Madrid. 

Franco himself is enjoying his new-found popularity 
with the Russians. The earnest object of U. S. attentions, 
too, Franco is calmly playing both ends against the 
middle. In a recent speech to a military audience that was 
deliberately kept out of the Spanish press, he promised to 
get “many times the amount that they [Russia and the 
U.S.] are now haggling over.” 

In the face of these shameful maneuvers, the U. S. 
ought to do what it should have done long since: tell 
Franco to go hang. We do not need his military support 
és much as he needs the bargaining power we give him. 
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JUNE 18 through JUNE 21, 1953 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 
concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 


Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 


Program 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 
Quartet in G Major . , ‘ : é . HAYDN 
Quartet in D-flat Major, Op. 15 ; ‘ . : : A ; ‘ . DOHNANYI 
Quintet in G Major, Op. aw . + BRAHMS 
with SOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Solo Violist, Boston Symphony 


FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 19 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 33, No.6 . 2 . F , . BOCCHERINI 
Quartet No. 2, Op. 10... — Ca a a ee ere es 
Quintet in C Major, Op. 161. ; SCHUBERT 
with SAMUEL MAYES, Solo Cellist, Boston Symphony 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20 
Quartet in E Minor (Rassoumovsky) Op.59,No.2  .  . . . BEETHOVEN 
Quintet in A Major for Clarinet and Strings . ; . : . MOZART 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinetist 
SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 20 
NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor . ; . VIVALDI 
Piano Concerto in E-flat Major . . JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist, Soloist 
Tryptique . : , ; , ; . TANSMAN 
Symphony No.9 . 8% MENDELSSOHN 
SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 21 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18,No.4 . ——" . BEETHOVEN 
Quartet in E Minor . ‘ . ‘ : " ; f : SMETANA 
Quintet for Piano and Strings i in F Minor . . : - « FRANCK 
VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, "Pianist 
Sponsored by TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 7 EAST I5TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y Algonquin 5-7333 




















